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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  Atm  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  Ulls  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thsf 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  Fom. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  apology  which  Mr.  Lowe  delivered  to  the  Queen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Thursday  night,  for  his 
Retford  statement,  certainly  cannot  be  said  in  any  sense 
to  err  on  the  side  of  incompleteness.  It  might,  indeed, 
almost  be  said  that  Mr.  Lowe  carried  his  self-abasement 
to  such  an  extreme  that  it  resembled  more  the  heavy 
penance  inflicted  on  oneself  by  some  old-fashioned 
Catholic  than  an  apology  for  an  ill-judged  and  in- 
correct  statement.  On  Tuesday  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
observed  that  he  was  completely  unable  to  And  any 
epithet  sufficiently  strong  to  characterise  Mr.  Lowe’s 
statements.  Mr.  Lowe  himself  seemed  on  Thursday  as 
if  be  were  actually  engaged  in  trying  to  find  such  a 
word  and  could  not,  as  if  he  had  spent  his  forty-eight 
hours  of  deliberation  in  an  attempt  to  discover  such  an 
epithet,  and  had  not  succeeded.  He  was,  of  course, 
bound  by  every  law  of  right  feeling  to  offer  an  apology 
for  the  unfortunate  error  he  had  committed,  and  such 
an  apology  ought  to  be  of  necessity  full  and  earnest ; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  his  address  to 
the  House  on  Thursday  his  apology  was  carried  so  very 
far  as  to  become  almost  worthy  of  the  term  abject.  So 
very  humble  indeed  was  it  as  almost  to  rival — of  course 
only  with  respect  to  the  humility  of  its  language — the 
famous  apology  of  Lord  Bacon. 


reigns,”  was  compelled  by  stress  of  revolution  to  kill 
himself.  Hayti  has  undoubtedly  been  making  great 
experiments  in  the  art  of  government.  She  has  had  in 
her  short  term  a  Republic,  a  Kingdom,  a  Republic  again, 
then  an  Empire,  and  then  various  forms  of  Republic. 
Yet,  apparently,  she  is  not  happy. 


“  Quick  !  a  Congress ;  two,  three,  Congresses  ;  four, 
five,  ten  Congresses  ;  ”  is  the  passionate  opening  of  an 
appeal  professing  to  come  from  the  noblesse  of  Hayti 
to  the  aUied  European  Powers,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
revolution  in  the  State  which  is  just  this  moment  in 
revolution  once  again.  It  is  not  perhaps  unimportant 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  prayer  for  the  intervention 
of  European  diplomacy  by  way  of  Congress  came  from 
Be  ranger,  and  was  couched  in  the  form  of  keen  poetic 
satire  against  the  busy  State-making  and  King-making 
policy  of  the  great  European  Powers  of  that  day.  We 
are  rather  too  busy  now  with  our  own  affairs  to  feel 
much  concern  about  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  although  a 
struggle  of  the  most  imposing  kind  has  been  going  on 
there  with  all  the  orthodox  accessories  of  bombarded 
forts  and  besieged  garrisons.  Some  of  the  accounts  make 
rather  light  of  the  bombardments,  and  seem  to  think  that 
the  whole  affair  was  about  as  noisy  and  harmless  as  the 
capture  of  Magdala  or  Coomassie  at  Rosh’erville.  But 
we  must  not  do  injustice  to  the  Haytiens.  They  can  be 
as  serious  in  their  revolutions  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
In  the  revolution  of  1870  the  President  of  the  Republic 
was  captured  and  shot  by  the  victors.  The  “  good  King 
Christophe,”  of  whom  Beranger  sang — “a  Prince,”  as 
he  gravely  declared,  “  worthy  of  the  regret  of  all  Sove- 


The  demand  of  the  American  Government  for  the  ex. 
tradition  of  Winslow,  the  Boston  forger,  has  been  stoutly 
refused  by  the  English  Foreign  Office.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  American  Government  have,  it  is  said,  given 
notice  to  England  to  abrogate  the  tenth  clause  of  the 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842.  The  Treaty  was  carelessly 
drawn;  it  merely  specified  certain  named  offences  on 
primd  facie  proof  of  which  the  persons  accused  were  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Government  demanding  extradi. 
tion.  Yet  the  policy  of  free  nations,  as  defined  by  the 
most  authoritative  jurists,  rejects  a  pretension  which 
would  compel  in  aU  probability  the  surrender  equally  of 
a  Kossuth,  a  Rochefort,  or  a  Stephens  to  the  State 
against  which  these  criminals  had  officially  conspired. 
The  American  Department  of  State  refuses  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  that  the  forger  Winslow,  if  surrendered 
to  the  officei’S  of  the  American  Courts,  will  not  be  tried 
on  some  charge  different  from  that  on  which  the  Extra- 
dition  Warrant  was  granted,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Executive  Government  had  no  power  to  bind  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  is  bound,  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1870,  not  to  surrender  any 
prisoner  on  an  extradition  charge  without  such  an  en- 
gagement,  either  embodied  in  the  law  of  the  country 
demanding  the  surrender  or  expressly  conceded  by  the 
Government  of  that  country.  The  United  States  Go¬ 
vernment  is  unable  to  make  any  binding  arrangement  in 
the  latter  form,  and  is  bound  by  no  law  of  the  Union  to 
the  former  limitation.  This  discrepancy  ought  to  have 
been  perceived  and  remedied  by  the  British  Government 
when  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed.  It  was  foolish,  and 
indeed  impertinent,  to  suppose  that  the  Americans 
would  or  could  consider  themselves  bound  by  British 
municipal  legislation,  and  the  consequence  of  that  omis¬ 
sion  is  that  the  extradition  clause  must  now  be  formally 
abrogated,  and  a  new  clause  substituted  for  it,  after 
some  expenditure  of  ill-temper  on  both  sides. 


The  House  of  Lords  was  occupied  one  evening  in  the 
week  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  what  to  do 
with  the  Irish  peers.  The  Irish  peer  is  at  present  some, 
what  of  an  anomaly.  He  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  unless  he  is  elected  a  representative  by  the  vote  of 
his  fellows,  and  he  cannot  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
unless  he  is  elected  by  some  constituency  outside  his 
own  country.  The  obvious  policy  would  be  to  let  him  die 
out  altogether — that  is,  to  create  no  more  Irish  peers. 
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direction.  General  Zach,  the  Servian  commander, 
in-chief,  has  ordered  earthworks  to  be  raised  round  the 
towns  of  Alexinatz,  Paratschin,  and  Czaprija.  The 
erection  of  these  works  occupies  the  troops  by  day  and 
night.  Between  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  and  the  men 
who  surround  the  Servian  ruler,  negotiations  are  said  ta 
have  been  entered  into  for  the  junction  of  the  armies  of 
the  two  countries.  But  dynastic  rivalry  is  still  a  bar  ta 
union,  and  bitter  words  of  hatred  are  bandied  about 
between  the  oflBcial  Montenegrin  Gazette  and  various 
Servian  journals.  Having  failed  in  raising  a  loan 
abroad,  the  Government  at  Belgrad,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
richer  inhabitants,  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  little 
money  together  through  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  is, 
however,  by  far  not  enough  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
requirements.  The  Ministerial  crisis  continues ;  the 
Kaljewitch  Cabinet,  having  no  hold  upon  the  Skup-. 
tschina,  Stcotscha,  Ristich,  and  Gruitch,  the  former 
ministers,  had  again  to  be  called  for,  but  would  not 
form  an  Administration.  In  his  despair.  Prince  Milan 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  Marinovitch,  a  Conser¬ 
vative  ex-Premier.  He  also  was  unable  to  give  advice. 
“  Servia  and  Montenegro  being  still  kept  in  the  leash 
by  Russia,”  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  journals  express 
it,  the  situation  continues  a  most  difficult  and  compli¬ 
cated  one. 


but  let  anj7  Irish  gentleman  whom  a  grateful  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  to  honour  be  made  a  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  indeed  is  the  intention  ;  and  the  Queen’s 
Government  are  willing  that  the  power  of  creating  new 
Irish  peers  should  be  abolished.  But  the  Irish  peerage 
still  would  have  probably  a  good  many  generations 
fore  it,  and  the  question  is  whether  any  use  can  be  made 
of  the  Irish  peer  in  the  meantime.  One  rather  happy 
idea  is  that  the  future  elections  of  representative  peers  by 
the  Irish  peers  generally  should  be  made  a  means  of, 
testing  the  efficacy  of  the  cumulative  vote.  Let  three 
representative  peers  be  elected  together,  it  is  suggested, 
and  let  the  electors  either  distribute  or  cumulate  their 
votes,  and  thus  you  have  another  test  of  the  principle  of 
the  representation  of  minorities.  The  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Lords  like  the  idea,  because  it  creates  a 
dim,  faint  ghost  of  a  chance  that  they  may  some 
time  or  other  get  a  Liberal  in  as  a  representative 
peer.  The  Opposition  do  not  much  object  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  strong  in  the  Irish  peerage  that  they 
can  defy  the  malice  of  any  philosophical  device.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  person  of  the  Irish  peer, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  School  Board  candidate,  the 
virtue  of  the  cumulative  vote  will  bo  tried.  Providence 
has  decreed,  “and,”  as  an  American  President  once  said, 

“  perhaps  wisely,”  that  even  the  Irish  peerage  should 
have  its  uses. 


The  late  hours  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
recently  been  sitting  seem  likely  to  cut  the  public  com¬ 
pletely  off  from  a  knowledge  of  nearly  half  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Somewhere  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
o’clock  the  work  of  reporting  practically  ceases ;  at  one 
o’clock  probably  it  ceases  altogether,  and  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  after  that  the  public  are  only  informed  that  “  the 
remaining  business  was  then  gone  through,  and  the 
House  adjourned.”  We  hear,  however,  of  eager  debates, 
of  exciting  scenes,  of  the  unexpected  and  peremptory  dis¬ 
posal  of  measures  which  were  not  expected  to  come  out, 
of  decisions  that  may  form  precedents  for  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  future  Sessions,  and  various  other  events  which 
the  public  perhaps  would  like  to  know  of  if  they  only 
had  the  chance.  The  House  sometimes,  in  fact,  seems, 
like  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  mentioned  in  Moore’s 
song,  to  glow  more  and  more  as  the  night  grows 
on  and  the  morning  draws  near.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  have  to  go  to  press ;  and  as  long  as  the  House 
chooses  to  prolong  its  sittings  until  daybreak,  the  public 
must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  large  portion 
of  its  proceedings. 


On  the  eve  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  question  pend¬ 
ing  between  the  Governments  at  Vienna  and  at  Pesth, 
which  had  threatened  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  have  been 
settled  by  a  compromise.  In  so  far,  Austro- Hungary 
can  make  her  voice  heard  in  the  council  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.  The  fact  of  Francis  Joseph  staying 
away  from  the  interview  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that 
at  bottom  there  is  great  divergence,  not  to  say  anta¬ 
gonism.  Count  Andrassy’s  unadorned  appearance  at 
Berlin  resembles,  under  these  cir<mmstances,  that  of  an 
accused  defendant  before  a  bench  of  Imperial  magistrates. 
Step  by  step  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister,  not  being 
supported  by  any  other  Power,  feels  himself  driven 
to  comply  with  Russia’s  requests,  though  he  does 
so  with  evident  reluctance,  and  only  under  compul¬ 
sion,  as  it  were.  We  learn  that  when  General  Igna- 
tieff  recently  recommended  at  Constantinople  the  simple 
adoption  of  the  demands  formulated  by  the  Herze¬ 
govinian  chiefs  in  their  memorandum  to  Baron  Rodich, 
Count  Andrassy  was  ready  to  break  entirely  away  from 
the  alliance  with  Russia.  But  owing  to  the  movements 
of  a  well-known  party  at  Court,  he  was  forced  to  recant, 
and  even  to  make  common  cause  with  General  Ignatieff’s 
representations.  If  our  information  is  correct,  the  Czar 
endeavours  now  to  induce  Austria  to  effect  a  military 
occupation  of  Bosnia.  The  object  is,  to  get  a  pretext 
for  a  subsequent  Russian  occupation  of  other  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  German  Austrians  and  Magyars 
are  firmly  opposed  to  any  such  military  intervention  in 
Turkey.  It  is  said,  though,  that  if  an  intervention  must 
bo  effected  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  demands  of 
the  Czar,  the  Magyars  would  rather  desire  an  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Servia,  which  they  regard  as  the  real  centre 
of  a  Pan-Slavonian  movement  directed  alike  against 
Turkey  and  Hungary.  On  their  part,  the  reactionary 
military  camarilla  in  the  Hofburg  would  rather  occupy 
Bosnia,  which  they  wish  to  retain,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  Slav  element  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy,  as  against 
the  Austrian  Liberals  and  the  Hungarian  “rebels.”  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  Berlin  interview  of  the  Gorman 
and  Russian  Emperors,  and  the  Conference  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  Three  Pow’^ers,  may  prove  a  great  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  the  Eastern  Question.  Should  Austro- 
Hungary  bo  compelled  to  send  her  troops  across  the 
Turkish  border,  an  act  w’ould  have  been  accomplished 
which  might  yet  lead  to  an  Oriental  catastrophe. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Wrede,  the  Austrian,  Consul- 
General  at  Belgrad,  has  conducted  his  family  into  Hun¬ 
garian  territory,  and  then  returned  to  his  post. 
This  is  a  sigmficant  fact,  portending  coming  dis¬ 
turbances,  or  at  least  a  prevailinsr  fear  in  that 


It  is  impossible  to  regard  with  any  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  decision  of  the  House  on  Tuesday  upon  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor’s  motion.  The  question  was  as  to  the  desir- 
ability  of  allowing  Mr.  R.  G.  Wilberforce,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Sussex,  to  retain  that  position ; 
whether,  in  fact,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  at  all  a  fit  person  to 
exercise  magisterial  authority  of  any  nature ;  and  not  to 
consider  whether  the  punishment  of  severe  official 
rebuke,  which  he  had  already  received,  was  sufficiently 
heavy  for  the  nature  of  the  offence  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted.  This  latter  point  of  view,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  that  adopted  by  the  majority  in  the  House, 
who,  considering  apparently  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  having 
been  properly  reprimanded,  will  not  only  “  not  do  it 
again,”  but  will  turn  out  a  perfect  model  of  provincial 
justice,  negatived  Mr.  Taylor’s  motion  by  a  majority  of 
81.  We  hope  that  the  expectations  of  the  House  will 
not  be  disappointed.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  Mr.  Wilberforce,  after  having  been 
strongly  rebuked  by  Mr.  Cross,  and  having  received  a 
letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  the  Homo 
Secretary  characterised  as  one  “  which  no  gentleman  in 
that  House  would  like  to  receive  ” — we  think  that  no 
gentleman  in  the  House  would  like  to  have  deserved 
it — may  return  to  his  duties  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 
and  sin  no  more.  The  mere  hope,  however,  of  such  a 
result  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  the  House 
in  its  decision.  The  plain  question  whether  such  a 
person  was  fit  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  bench  of 
magistrates  ought  to  have  been  .distinctly  met  by  the 
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only  rational  answer,  that  he  was  not.  Catherine  of 
Knssia  was  very  fond  of  ordering  a  flogging  as  an 
alternative  to  trial  and  imprisonment ;  but  Catherine 
was  an  Empress,  and  we  have  no  Empress — at  least,  no 
despotic  Empress — in  our  land,  and  what  we  could  not 
tolerate  from  a  monarch  we  ought  not  to  endure  from  a 
country  justice  in  his  petty  tyranny.  Mr.  Cross  does 
not  seem  to  approve  of  Parson  Trulliver  in  the  abstract, 
any  more  than  we  do,  but  he  ought  to  have  taken  some 
decided  step  to  keep  Trulliver  off  the  bench  of  magis¬ 
trates. 


1877  will  therefore  be  close  upon  800  millions  of  francs, 
or  nearly  32,000,000Z.  sterling.  At  this  rate — for  the  300 
millions  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  destined  for  the 
ultimate  reorganisation — the  debt  of  France  must  in-‘ 
cre^e  in  peace-  time  nearly  as  rapidly  as  if  she  were 
again  at  war.  We  cannot  believe  that  M.  Gambetta,  as 
President  of  the  Budget  Commission,  will  assent  to 
General  de  Cissey’s  extravagant  demands  of  eighty 
millions  sterling  for  the  restoration  of  the  materiel  which 
the  Empire  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 


The  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  mutineers  of  the  Lennie^ 
which  has  terminated  with  the  conviction  of  four  of  the 
crew  for  wilful  murder,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  just  punishment  for  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  crimes  that  has  been  made  known 
for  some  time.  The  strange  story  of  the  mixed  crew,  of 
the  distrust  that  existed  between  the  captain  and  his  men, 
of  the  murder  of  the  unarmed  captain  and  the  first  and 
second  mate  by  four  of  the  crew,  and  of  the  bravery  of  the 
steward,  whose  life  was  spared  on  account  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  navigation,  and  whose  courage  in  such  a  trying 
position  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  tnurderers 
to  justice,  is  well  known  to  the  public.  High  praise  is 
due  to  the  daring  bravery  of  Constant  von  Heydouc, 
the  steward,  and  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Brett  that,  when  put  into  a  situation  of  as  great  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger  as  a  man  could  well  be,  and  having 
a  great  responsibility  cast  upon  him,  he  acted  with 
admirable  courage  and  extreme  dexterity,  and  we  are  very 
glad  that  Mr.  Justice  Brett  has  directed  that  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  him  as  some  testimony  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  to  justice.  The  case  has, 
however,  made  very  apparent  the  danger  and  great  risk 
that  is  incurred  by  the  reception  on  board  a  vessel  of 
such  a  crew,  composed  of  so  many  nationalities,  with 
many  of  whom  the  captain  was  wholly  unable  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  to  whose  dispositions  he  was  a  complete 
stranger. 


The  House  of  Commons  rebelled  a  little  against  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  suggestion  that  morning  sittings  should  begin 
on  Thursday  last,  and  the  suggestion  had  to  be  with¬ 
drawn.  The  morning  sittings  are,  in  fact,  a  great 
nuisance  to  members  who  are  engaged  in  committees, 
or  in  the  courts,  or  who  may  possibly  be  supposed  to 
have  some  affairs  of  their  own  to  attend  to  during  the 
day.  Nor  do  they  really  tend  to  expedite  public  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  Government  would  take  a  little  more  trouble 
to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  what  it  was  going  to  do,  and 
would  put  its  measures  into  good  shape  and  symmetry, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  morning  sittings.  A  great 
part  of  the  present  Session  has  been  wasted,  simply 
because  the  Ministers  bring  up  their  measures  in  so  un¬ 
formed  a  state  that  they  have  to  be  changed,  even  as  to 
their  very  principles,  again  and  again  in  the  course  of 
discussion.  The  morning  sittings,  too,  tend  still  further 
to  the  discomfiture  and  repression  of  that  troublesome 
personage  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  detests  so  much — the  in¬ 
dependent  member.  When  the  House  reassembles  at 
nine,  on  the  Tuesday  evenings  especially,  the  members 
— even  the  independent  members — are  wearied  out,  and 
are  little  inclined  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  assist  each 
other,  and  the  Government  does  not  care  to  keep  a  house 
to  oblige  “  irresponsible  ”  and  unofficial  persons,  and  a 
“ count”  is  almost  invariably  the  consequence. 


The  military  budget  in  Franco  for  the  year  1877  will 
hardly  satisfy  either  the  orthodox  economists  or  the 
advocates  of  open-handed  efficiency.  It  is  a  compromise, 
like  the  Ministry  which  is  responsible  for  it.  General  de 
Cissey  exhibits  an  expenditure  on  the  ordinary  Armv 
Estimates  of  more  than  635  millions  of  francs,  which 
gives  the  country  an  effective  force,  of  some  450,000  men 
and  120,000  horses.  Besides  this  expenditure,  however, 
there  is  an  item  of  300  millions  of  francs,  charged  to  the 
liquidation  fund,  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  war  materiel.  The  actual  military  outlay  of 


The  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  abolition  of  the 
advance-note  system,  which  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  advo¬ 
cated  on  Thursday  night,  is  a  very  important  one.  Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley’s  clause  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Bates,  on 
the  ground  that  seamen  could  not  do  without  advance- 
notes,  especially  in  long- voyage  sailing,  and  that  without 
them  many  sailors,  when  ill  or  disabled,  would  be  obliged 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  or  the  prison.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Macdonald,  that  such  arguments  as  these  are  very 
much  the  same  as  were  made  with  regard  to  the  miners 
forty  years  ago,  when  efforts  were  being  made  to  do 
away  with  the  “truck  ”  system,  the  abolition  of  which 
long  since  produced  so  marked  an  improvement  in  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  mining  population  of 
this  country.  The  advance-note  system  may  bo,  as  Mr. 
Bates  says  it  is,  a  necessary  evil ,  but  it  certainly  could 
be  much  mitigated  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Samuda’s 
suggestion,  that  if  the  advance-note  cannot  be  wholly 
got  rid  of,  it  might  be  made  legal,  and  the  payment  of 
it  enforced. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  JUGGLE. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  then,  presented  his  Royal  Mistress 
with  the  crown  of  an  Empress.  “  Heaven  knows,”  he 
well  might  say,  “  by  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crooked 
ways  ”  he  contriv^  to  carry  his  point ;  and  we  must 
only  hope,  to  complete  the  quotation,  that  “  all  the  soil 
of  the  achievement  goes  with  him  into  the  earth.*’ 
That  some  by-paths  and  crooked  ways  were  trodden^ 
that  some  soil  must  cling  to  the  achievement,  will  be 
only  too  evident  to  all  who  read  the  reports  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Browning 
speaks  of  the  great  Italian  Minister  as  having  “  held  up 
his  Piedmont  to  the  light  till  she  suddenly  smiled  and. 
was  Italy.”  It  was  not  by  holding  up  his  project  to 
the  light  that  Mr.  Disraeli  secured  its  sudden  accom¬ 
plishment.  We*  doubt  if  there  ever  was  in  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  a  much  more  scandalous  instance  of 
Ministerial  breach  of  faith  than  that  which  the  London 
Gazette  divulged  yesterday  week,  and  which  Lord  Sel- 
borne  exposed  on  Tuesday.  Again  and  again,  in  every 
form  of  words  which  could  to  all  appearance  ensure  ex¬ 
plicitness  and  render  misconception  impossible,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  had  promised  that  the 
title  “  Empress  of  India”  should  be  “localised,**  and 
only  borne  in  India.  It  was  admitted,  indeed,  that 
there  were  certain  diplomatic  instruments  made  out  in 
this  country  which  would  have  to  contain  the  full  style 
and  title  of  the  Sovereign.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  pointed 
out  that  the  appointment  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Empress 
of  India.  These  exceptions  all  acknowledged,  but  out¬ 
side  these  there  was  to  be  no  “Empress  of  India” 
talked  of  or  written  of  except  in  India.  When  the 
Proclamation  was  issued  it  was  seen  at  once  that 
“  Empress  of  India  ”  is  to  be  part  of  the  regular  title 
everywhere,  and  that  the  mere  title  of  Queen  is  to 
be  the  exception.  “  Empress  of  India  **  is  to  be  used 
regularly  and  invariably  in  India,  in  all  our  Colonies  and 
dependencies,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  everywhere  except 
in  the  United  Kingdom  alone.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  to  bo  used  in  all  diplomatic  documents,  in  military 
commissions,  and  on  all  ceremonial  occasions.  It  is  to 
bo  used  in  this  country,  “  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be,” 
that  is,  it  is  to  be  used  on  eveiy  possible  occasion 
except  in  the  sort  of  documents  which  Lord  Selbome 
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sammarily  describes  as  Crown  Office  writs.  As  Lord 
Selbome  traly  says,  the  title  of  Queen  is  localised,  and 
that  of  Empress  is  made  general. 

Lord  Cairns’s  defence  of  this  extraordinary  piece  of 
joggleiy  was  not  creditable  to  a  high  official.  The  worst 
peculiarity  of  it  was,  that  Lord  Cairns  really  did  not 
from  first  to  last  seem  to  understand  where  his  defence 
was  an  absolute  failure.  His  argument  was  not  oven  that 
of  an  equity  lawyer — to  use  the  language  of  the  past — 
but  of  a  shrewd  and  narrow  Old  Bailey  advocate.  “  I 
cannot  find  it,  ’tis  not  in  the  bond,”  was  the  whole  pointof 
his  argument.  “  You  tell  us  that  we  made  engagements  ? 
Where  are  they  ?  Produce  them  in  writing !  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  promises  ?  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speeches  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  admissible  evidence  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  What  proof  have  we  that  the  reports  of  his 
speeches  are  authentic  ?  ”  This  was  the  pitiful  kind  of 
pleading  to  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  to  listen.  We 
are  convinced  that  Lord  Cairns  was  unconscious  of  its 
discreditable  nature.  He  evidently  had  no  idea  that  the 
'whole  question  between  the  Ministry  and  the  country 
was  other  than  as  a  dispute  in  a  law-court,  wherein  you 
must  produce  evidence  technically  admissible  for  every 
word  you  say,  or  submit  to  lose  your  cause.  On  any  other 
assumption  liis  attitude  would  defy  any  explanation  which 
his  character  and  career  could  warrant  his  worst  opponents 
in  suggesting.  Again  and  again  Lord  Cairns  pointed 
out  that  he  had  not  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  made 
use  of  the  liberal  words  of  promise  by  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  contrived  to  quiet  the 
'Opposition.  He  seemed  to  think  that  so  far  as  the 
House  of  Lords  was  concerned,  that  fact  ought  to  settle 
the  matter.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  given  certain  pledges  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  of  course,  knew  all 
.about  them.  We  are  bound,  by  his  subsequent  explana¬ 
tion,  to  believe  that  he  was  convinced  they  could  not  be, 
.and  need  not  be,  carried  out.  Did  he  explain,  when 
the  measure  came  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  these 
pledges  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  and  impracticable  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  seemed  to  adopt  them  abso- 
.  lutely.  It  now',  indeed,  appears  that  his  own  words,  if 
•  carefully  examined,  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
more  cautiously  limited  than  those  of  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  Op¬ 
position  in  the  House  of  Lords  naturally  assumed  that 
all  that  took  place  was  part  of  one  transaction.  They 
assumed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  adopting  and 
echoing  the  pledges  of  the  Prime  Minister.  “  But  you 
were  mistaken,”  so  in  substance  runs  Lord  Cairns’s 
answer.  “  And  whose  fault  was  that  ?  You  ought  to 
have  been  more  sharp.  You  ought  to  have  watched  my 
words  more  closely.  I  was  cleverer  than  yon,  and  you 
ought  to  submit  now  to  a  nonsuit  good  humouredly.” 
We  are  not  misrepresenting  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  arguments.  Take  one  single  instance. 
Lord  Selbome  complained  that  the  new  title  is  to  apply 
to  the  Colonies.  He  never  specified,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
answers,  that  it  was  not  to  be  used  in  the  Colonies; 

“  not  a  word  about  the  Colonies  was  ever  said  in  this 
House.”  No,  to  be  sure.  It  was  merely  promised  that 
the  title  should  “  only  apply  to  India.”  Lord  Granville 
and  Lord  Selbome  thought  this  promise  was  enough  to 
ensure  its  not  applying  to  Canada  and  Australia.  But 
they  wore  wrong.  ”  Shall  only  apply  to  India  ”  was  not 
enough.  They  should  have  made  out  a  list  of  all  the 
Colonies  and  dependencies,  and  obtained  from  Lord 
Cairns  a  specific  pledge  as  to  each  of  them.  They  were 
not  shrewd  enough  to  do  that.  They  thought  they  were 
dealing  with  statesmen.  Was  that  Lord  Cairns’s  fault  ? 
Was  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  bound  to  show  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  how  to  make  out  his  case  ? 

This  is,  indeed,  the  degradation  of  political  argument. 
No  milder  word  could  fairly  characterise  it.  The  House 
of  Commons,  at  all  events,  is  not  bound  to  endure  it, 
because,  even  on  Lord  Cairns’s  own  ground,  his  cautious 
answers  could  only  bo  evidences  in  the  Assembly  to 
which  they  applied.  The  House  of  Commons  has  been 
outrageously  juggled,  and  wo  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Opposition  are  not  going  to  let  the  juggle  succeed  with¬ 


out  exposure.  We  should  regret  Mr.  Lowe’s  singular 
indiscretion  at  East  Retford,  and  his  yet  more  unlucky 
display  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  if  it  were 
only  because  of  the  chance  that  both  gave  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  of  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  in  which  the  con¬ 
troversy  that  really  concerns  the  country  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  be  lost.  The  Prime  Minister  had  old  griefs 
to  avenge  when  he  attacked  Mr.  Lowe.  He  remembered 
the  “  slatternly  mind,”  the  cruelly-exposed  inaccuracy 
about  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  scornful  citation 
from  the  “Rejected  Addresses,”  and  the  imputation 
of  “drivelling.”  He  bad  a  splendid  chance — such 
a  chance  as  he  loves — of  paying  off  old  scores. 
The  odds  were  all  on  his  side.  The  House  was 
with  him.  His  adversary  had  put  himself  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  wrong,  and  having  spoken  could  not 
even  say  a  word  in  reply.  Mr.  Lowe  was  down,  in  fact, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  trampled  on  him.  The  attitude  and 
gestures  of  the  Prime  Minister  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  those  of  the  scalping  Indian  chief  whom  Mr. 
Valentine  Bromley  has  pictured  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  scalper  himself  could  not  have  shrieked  a  louder 
and  fiercer  war-whoop  than  that  with  which  the  Prime 
Minister  woke  the  echoes  of  St.  Stephen’s.  But  this 
was  not  all  mere  fury.  There  was  method  in  that  mad¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  doubtless,  all  the  time  thinking 
with  delight  of  the  splendid  opportunity  he  had  of 
raising  a  tremendous  noise  about  an  incidental  and 
secondary  controversy,  and  thus  turning  away  public 
attention  from  the  main  question.  In  the  good  old  days 
of  the  Second  Empire,  whenever  the  Emperor  was 
getting  particularly  unpopular,  there  was  always  sure  to 
be  some  plot  against  his  life  found  out,  and  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  conspiracy  was  summoned  to 
revive  a  drooping  loyalty.  The  Minister  who  has  created 
an  Empress  naturally  learns  the  ways  of  Imperialism, 
and  Mr.  Lowe  unluckily  supplied  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the 
attack  on  the  Sovereign  ready  to  hand.  All  that  is  now, 
however,  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  Queen  has 
vindicated  herself,  and  Mr.  Lowe’s  indiscretion  has  been 
rebuked  and  apologised  for.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
now  an  account  to  ask,  not  of  Mr.  Lowe,  but  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  Proclamation  is  doubtless  irrevocable, 
but  the  chicanery  which  preceded  it  need  not  on  that 
account  remain  unexposed. 


ITALIAN  REFORM. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Minghetti  Cabinet  has  had  a 
similar  effect  to  that  which  was  wrought  in  this  country 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  many  years  the 
“Tory  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.”  Italian  politics 
had  of  late  threatened  to  become  stagnant.  All  of  a 
sudden,  they  begin  to  move  again  in  a  somewhat 
healthier  flow.  Under  the  rule  of  the  so-called  Con- 
sorteria,  which  lasted  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  the  very 
hope  of  reform  seemed  gradually  to  die  out — so  narrow 
was  the  circle  of  men  representing  the  governing  class  in 
the  Ministry,  and  so  colourless  the  programme  of  their 
action,  or  rather  their  inaction.  The  men  now  in  power 
belong,  in  their  majority  at  least,  to  the  advanced  Liberal 
creed.  Depretis,  who  stands  at  their  head,  typifies,  if  any¬ 
thing,  a  firmer  opposition  to  the  theocratic  claims  of  the 
Vatican.  Nicotera,  the  Home  Minister,  once  a  friend  and 
fello w- worker  of  Mazzini,  has  been  hitherto  a  chief  leader 
of  the  Radicals  in  the  South.  He  is  known  to  be  zealous 
for  Suffrage  Reform.  The  Foreign  Office,  it  is  true,  is  at 
present  administered  by  a  man  who  would  bo  more  in 
his  place  in  a  Cabinet  of  the  Conservative  type.  Full 
harmony  does  not,  therefore,  exist  in  the  new  Ministry  ; 
a  fact  naturally  arising  from  the  somewhat  shifting 
character  of  party-combinations  in  the  Chambers.  Still, 
looking  to  the  situation  at  large,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  current  of  progress  has  strongly  set  in. 

When  the  Depretis  Cabinet  was  formed,  the  Consor- 
teria  took  a  most  unusual  course  in  parliamentary 
history,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  whole  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  to  a  standstill.  Its  leaders  egged  on 
the  Prefects  in  almost  every  chief  town  to  send  in  their 
resignation.  The  same  counsel  was  addressed,  with  no 
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small  saccess,  even  to  a  number  of  higher  officials  below 
the  Prefects*  position.  Ordinarily,  the  administrative 
ranks  are  not  affected  bj  political  changes ;  at  all  events, 
it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  officials  themselves  to  make 
a  corresponding  move.  This  time,  however,  the  out¬ 
going  party  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Prefects  and 
higher  employes  that  the  tenure  of  power  of  their 
successors  would  be  of  the  briefest.  The  suggestion 
was  added  that  anyone  continuing  in  prefectorial  or 
other  positions  under  the  Depretis-Nicotera  Cabinet 
would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  allowed  to  remain 
at  his  post  if  the  Consorteria  were  once  more  placed  at 
the  helm  of  affairs. 

A  serious  difficulty  was  thus  created,  which  the  adhe- 
I’ents  of  Minghetti  thought  would  convince  the  King  of 
the  impossibility  of  retaining  the  new  Ministry.  The 
fact  is,  the  Conservative-Liberals  had  been,  under  one 
form  or  the  other,  so  long  in  power  that  a  fresh  class  of 
administrators,  corresponding  to  the  party  now  in  office, 
has  not  had  time  to  form  itself.  However,  the  Depretis 
Cabinet  did  not  lose  courage,  but  mastered  the  difficulty 
as  best  it  could.  It  also  went  straight  at  the  root  of 
several  crying  abases.  For  instance,  it  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
telling  them  that  the  law  must  be  administered  with- 
out  political  bias — a  pretty  plain  hint  which  those  so 
addressed  naturally  did  not  relish.  The  circular  was 
nevertheless  much  required  in  point  of  fact ;  and  the 
Depretis  Cabinet  only  did  their  duty  in  issuing  it. 

We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  satisfaction  of  another 
measure,  referring  to  the  right  of  meeting.  There  is  a 
deservedly  unpopular  tax  in  Italy,  one  against  which 
Graribaldi,  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  classes,  has 
repeatedly  launched  out  in  strong  words.  It  is  the 
grist-tax — a  most  oppressive  impost,  but  which  is 
said  to  produce  annually  between  12,O00,000Z.  and 
14,000,000Z.  To  replace  it  by  another  impost  may  be 
difficult.  But  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  agitate  for 
its  abolition  cannot  be  affected  by  such  a  difficulty ; 
and  if  Italy  is  at  all  to  deserve  the  name  of 
a  Constitutional  country.  Government  cannot  and 
must  not  interfere  with  any  meeting  having  such  a 
peaceful  object.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done.  The 
Home  Minister,  when  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  made 
the  astounding  declaration  that  ho  was  “  not  disposed  to 
permit  that  the  abolition  of  every  tax  should  bo  agitated 
for.**  He  took  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  pre¬ 
venting  such  meetings,  only  asking  .  afterwards  for  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity,  which  he  said  he  was  sure  would  be 
granted  to  him  by  Parliament.  Now,  though  he  may 
have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  movement  for  the 
abolition  of  the  grist-tax  would  at  present  lead  to 
disturbances,  the  Constitutional  or  rather  anti-Consti- 
tutional  doctrine  he  emitted  has  a  very  ugly  aspect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Decree  just  issued} 
upon  Signor  Nicotei*a*s  proposal,  in  the  matter  of 
Electoral  Reform,  is  a  promising  sign.  The  decree  says 
that,  “  the  political  unity  of  the  country  being  now  con¬ 
solidated,**  it  is  desirable  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  electoral  body.  A  Royal  Commission  is 
therefore  appointed,  charged  with  collecting  the  neces¬ 
sary  statistics  and  making  propositions  for  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  Its  proposals  are  to  be  handed  in  in 
July.  Perhaps  we  might  say,  with  regard  to  the  intro- 
■ductory  words  of  this  decree,  that  the  political  unity  of 
the  nation  is  not  fully  consolidated  so  long  as  its  institu¬ 
tions  repose  on  the  present  restricted  basis  of  the  suffrage. 
There  is  not  a  parliamentary  country  in  all  Europe  with 
80  small  a  number  of  men  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  is 
the  case  in  Italy.  The  whole  electoral  body  comprises 
not  more  than  about  six  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
men — a  state  of  things  far  worse  than  that  which 
existed  in  England  before  the  last  Reform  Bill. 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  Hungary,  Greece,  either  have  man¬ 
hood  suffrage,  or  a  system  of  voting  very  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  it.  Italy  makes  a  great  exception.^  The 
franchise  there  is  restricted  to  an  insignificant  minority. 
Under  such  a  system  it  is  difficult,  in  a  newly-formed 
nation,  to  overcome  those  centrifugal,  particularist  ten¬ 


dencies  which  still  counteract  and  traverse  the  but 
recently  acquired  unity. 

Whilst  aiming  at  a  reform,  it  is  not  to  bo  expected  that 
the  Depretis  Cabinet  will  propose  anything  like  manhood 
suffrage.  The  Standardj  desirous  of  discountenancing 
all  reform,  says  : — “  Doubtless  the  Left  imagines  that  in 
many  of  the  urban  constituencies  the  result  would  be  to 
strengthen  their  ranks  very  considerably.  But  what 
they  gained  in  such  colleges,  the  priests  would  gain  in 
more  remote  and  rural  districts ;  and,  between  the  action 
of  the  two.  Constitutional  government  might  well  disap¬ 
pear.**  Probably,  this  would  bo  the  effect  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  introduction  of  manhood  suffrage  in  a  country  where 
popular  education  leaves  much — nay,  in  many  provinces 
everything — to  be  desired.  Thanks  to  the  former  rule 
of  bigoted  princes  and  self-seeking  priests,  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  are  so  little  propagated  yet  in  Italy 
that  in  the  north  about  one-half,  in  the  centre  two- 
thirds,  and  in  the  south  upwards  of  four-fifths  of  the 
population  cannot  read  and  write !  Equal  universal 
suffrage  would,  under  these  circumstances,  be  rather  a 
bane  than  a  boon. 

Still,  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  franchise  is 
desirable  and  feasible,  not  only  without  danger  to  the 
existing  liberties,  but  for  their  great  benefit.  If  the 
Italian  Ministry  will  take  a  leaf  from  the  institutions  of 
several  other  parliamentary  monarchies — that  is,  confer 
a  proportionately  greater  number  of  deputies  upon  the 
towns,  whilst  so  extending  the  franchise  as  to  admit 
most  of  the  artisans — it  will,  in  all  probability,  servo  the 
cause  of  Progress,  instead  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Codini  and  the  priests,  as  would,  no  doubt,  be 
done  by  a  measure  framed  in  the  spirit  of  a  more 
mechanical  and  mathematical  arrangement.  Perhaps 
the  warning  given  by  the  Standard  will  even  bear  its 
fruit  in  Italy,  that  journal  speaking  on  this  question 
with  a  party  experience  which  should  not  be  lost  upon 
another  nation.  .  Karl  Blind. 


TURKEY  AND  THE  EMPIRES. 


The  stress  of  the  “  Eastern  Question  **  has  somewliat 
abated  this  week,  for  it  is  plain  to  all  men  that  no  solu¬ 
tion  can  be  propounded  with  authority  until  the  three  Im¬ 
perial  Courts  have  reached  a  basis  of  agreement,  and  the 
three  Chancellors — Count  Andrassy,  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff,  and  Prince  Bismarck — have  not  yet  ended  their 
conference  at  Berlin.  Meanwhile  the  most  solemn  assur¬ 
ances  have  been  put  forward  by  the  semi-official 
journals,  but  especially  by  the  German  press — which  is 
assuming  the  dignified  pose  of  the  “judicious  bottle- 
holder,*’  and  alternately  stimulating  Austrian  and 
Russian  ambitions — that  peace  is  not  in  danger,  that  the 
accord  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  unbroken,  and  that 
where  an  agreement  in  sentiments  is  so  perfect  a 
conjoint  policy  in  action  cannot  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
fault  of  these  assurances  is  that  they  “  protest  too 
much.**  If  there  has  been  in  truth  no  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  secret  purposes  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
why  has  the  execution  of  their  common  wishes  been  so 
long  postponed  ?  Intervention  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious 
thing ;  but  if  ever  an  intervention  might  appear  to  be 
safe  from  dangerous  consequences,  it  would  be  one  in 
which  the  three  great  military  Powers  were  as  one  as  to 
means  and  ends.  By  universal  acknowledgment  the 
Andrassy  Note  has  failed  in  its  object ;  indeed,  it  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  its  own  arguments  the  failure  of  the  trun¬ 
cated  policy  of  which  it  was  put  forward  as  the  expres¬ 
sion  and  instrument.  The  Note  gave  form  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Turkish  promises  without  exterior  guaran¬ 
tees  were  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  it  accepted  the 
promises  without  the  guarantees.  This  halting  between 
two  opinions  was  taken  as  evidence  of  a  dissidenco 
between  the  three  Empires,  our  belief  in  w'hich  the 
denials  of  semi-official  writers  will  not  dissipate.  But 
when  the  result  predicted  followed,  when  the  insurgents, 
accepting  the  view  to  which  even  diplomatic  caution  had 
given  adhesion,  and  which  was  completely  iu  consonance 
with  their  own  experience,  declined  to  trust  in  the 
Turk’s  word,  the  situation,  of  which  the  knot  was 
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thought  to  be  cut  by  the  Audrassjr  Note,  reappears  un¬ 
changed,  and  even  with  an  aggravation  of  some  of  its 
dangers. 

The  Imperial  Government  appears  to  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  non-intervention,  accompanied  with 
long-winded  admonitions,  is  the  one  unworkable  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  To  draw  a  cordon  round  the  insurgent 
provinces,  and  let  Turk  and  Slav  fight  out  within  the 
lists  a  battle  d  outrance,  might  suit  the  views  of  Germany 
well  enough,  but  it  would  be  too  full  of  risks  for  Austria 
and  Russia  to  be  permitted.  If  the  Ottoman,  making  a 
last  desperate  effort,  was  to  be  successful  in  crushing 
the  Bosnia  rebels,  and  perhaps  in  crippling  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  the  power  of  Russia  south  of  the  Danube 
would  be  disastrously  smitten.  The  Slavonic  popula¬ 
tions  of  those  countries  she  now  regards  as  her  occu¬ 
pying  garrisons  in  a  heritage  to  which  she  will  one 
day  formally  succeed.  On  the  other*  hand,  the 
complete  success  of  the  insurgents  would  be  almost 
ruinous  to  Austria ;  the  formation  of  a  strong  Slav 
State,  or  a  confederacy  of  Slav  States,  on  her  southern 
border,  would  assuredly  set  forces  in  motion  that  the 
ricket  framework  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  would  be 
far  too  weak  to  resist.  Indeed,  a  more  grievous  blow 
at  the  traditional  policy  of  Austria,  as  well  as  at  the 
very  peculiar  and  delicate  position  of  the  ruling  Mag¬ 
yars  in  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  could  hardly  be  dealt 
by  a  malignant  enemy  that  had  triumphed  in  another 
Austerlitz  or  Sadowa.  For  these  reasons  neither 
Ai^tria  nor  Russia  has  patience  to  await  the  issue  of  a 
simple  waiting  game.  Indeed,  the  uncertainties  of  such 
a  game  are  too  obvious.  In  the  early  part  of  this  week 
it  was  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the  Turks  at  last 
had  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  rebels,  and  that  interven¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  precipitated  by  Russia,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  extirpation  of  her  Slavonic  allies. 
But  the  rumours  of  Mukhtar  Pasha’s  victories  have 
been  shown  to  bo  immensely  exaggerated.  The  relief  of 
Nicsics  has  not  been  achieved,  though  the  garrison  has 
been  revictualled  by  an  accidental  stroke  of  good  luck. 
On  the  whole,  the  military  position  has  not  been  ma¬ 
terially  altered  ;  but  it  is  felt  that  at  any  moment  a 
chance  collision  might  turn  the  balance  once  for  all. 
We  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt,  then,  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  absolute  neutrality  will  bo  declared  im¬ 
possible  both  by  Ck)unt  Andrassy  and  Prince  Gortscha- 
koff.  But  what  measure]  of  intervention  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  in  its  stead  ?  And  how  far  will  such  a  change 
of  policy  bind  the  Governments,  including  our  own, 
which  assented  to  the  Andrassy  Note  ? 

The  occupation  of  the  disturbed  provinces  by  an 
Austrian  army,  which  was  suggested  last  week  by  the 
ThneSy  has  now  taken  a  somewhat  different  form.  It  is 
said  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  strongly  urges  the  joint 
occupation,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  by  Austrian  and  Turkish  troops,  with  a 
view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  laid  down 
in  the  Andrassy  Note  as  well  as  some  of  the  more 
reasonable  guarantees  demanded  by  the  insurgents  in 
their  interviews  with  General  Rodich.  But  the  Austrian 
Government  has  a  strong  objection,  it  is  believed,  to 
play  in  this  manner  the  part  of  a  policeman  in  the 
interests  of  Russia.  The  Court  of  Vienna  would  pro¬ 
bably  favour  this  solution,  but  the  feeling  against  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Leitha  is  so  vehement  that  in  this 
present  critical  position  of  Austro-Hungarian  relations 
it  may  be  thought  hazardous  to  run  counter  to  it. 

“  The  moment  has  come,”  says  a  German  semi-official 
print,  ”  to  create  those  guarantees  which  the  Porte  has 
shown  itself  incapable  of  furnishing.”  But  by  what 
means  ?  If  Austria  can  be  induced  to  take  on  herself 
the  troublesome  and  unthankful  business  of  occupying 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Russia  will  probably  be 
satisfied  for  the  preseut.  But  such  a  solution 
will  be  no  real  closing  of  the  question.  The  insur¬ 
gents  will  not  be  exercised  in  self-government,  and 
educated,  as  they  too  clearly  need  to  be,  for  the 
responsibilities  of  autonomy  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  fall  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  the  risks 
to  Austria  are  considerable ;  they  are  not  greater,  how¬ 


ever — probably  at  Pesth  they  will  appear  less — than  the 
risks  presented  by  the  alternative  suggestion  of  Russia 
— the  creation  of  a  semi-independent  Slav  State,  self- 
governed,  but  acknowledging  Turkish  suzerainty,  like 
Servia  or  Roumania.  This  is  the  bugbear  of  the 
Magyars,  and  of  the  Austrian  Liberals  also.  It  would, 
they  say,  establish  a  third  garrison  for  Russia  on  thei^ 
Southern  border,  and  the  Czar,  in  his  own  time,  could 
exhibit  an  irritating  and  interfering  patronage  towards 
the  Slavonic  subjects  of  the  Hapsburgs.  It  is  possible 
that  Germany  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  course 
which  would  less  directly  advance  the  schemes  of 
Russia,  but  even  Prince  Bismarck’s  political  genius 
can  hardly  be  equal  to  the  task  of  contriving  such 
a  compromise.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  An¬ 
drassy  Note  really  represented  an  accord  of  the 
six  Powers,  as  it  professed  to  do,  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  disturbed  districts  might  be  undertaken  by 
all  the  Powers  conjointly ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither 
England  nor  France  would  have  anything  to  say  to  an 
armed  occupation,  while  Italy  would  not  be  more  willing, 
and  could  scarcely  be  trusted  by  Austria  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Dalmatia.  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  anxiety 
and  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  deliberations  at  Berlin  are 
awaited  by  Europe.  As  both  Austria  and  Russia  are 
really  desirous  of  avoiding  an  immediate  collision  be¬ 
tween  incompatible  ^pretensions,  we  may  feel  well  as¬ 
sured  that  if  any  modus  vivendi  can  be  found  it  will  be 
accepted  thankfully ;  but  every  possible  form  of  com¬ 
promise  has  dangers  of  its  own,  and  the  position  of  affairs 
is  such  that  inaction  has  become  impossible,  while 
movement  in  any  direction  may  precipitate  a  catastrophe. 
Are  our  Ministers  prepared  wdth  a  policy  securing  the 
interests  of  England,  if  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman 
Power  should  come  upon  Europe,  after  so  many  warn¬ 
ings,  as  a  surprise  ? 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’  TOUR. 

Among  the  numerous  subjects  which  usually  engage 
the  public  mind  in  England  there  is  not  one  which 
appears  to  give  rise  to  so  many  erroneous  opinions  and 
fallacies  as  India.  The  steam-engine  and  the  electric 
telegraph  have  brought  India  nearer  to  England,  but 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  know  as  little  about  our 
great  Indian  Empire  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 
They  have  heard  of  Natives,  and  they  have  read  about 
“  the  teeming  millions  of  Hindostan,”  but  this  is  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  feeling 
of  the  mass  of  Englishmen  towards  India  is  that  of 
extreme  apathy,  and  Indian  subjects  are  to  them  not 
only  insipid  but  positively  distasteful.  This  is  a  strange 
phenomenon  considering  there  is  hardly  an  English 
middle- class  family  who  has  not  a  relative  in  India. 
But  the  nature  of  the  posts  these  relatives  hold, 
and  the  duties  they  have  to  perform,  is  a  sore 
puzzle  to  the  members  of  these  families.  Jones* 
brother-in-law  is  a  Collector,  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  Jones’  mind  that  a  Collector  in  India  is  a 
very  high  and  important  official.  But  Jones  is  very 
careful  never  to  speak  to  his  City  friend  Smith  about  his 
brother-in-law  the  Collector,  because  he  knows  Smith  to 
be  a  practical  man,  and  to  have  a  fixed  idea  that  a  Col¬ 
lector  is  a  burly  gentleman,  whose  visits  are  more  re¬ 
gular  than  pleasant.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  for 
Brown  to  inform  his  acquaintances  that  his  brother — a 
dashing  military  officer — is  now  Superintendent  of  Police 
at  Dustyporo,  because  the  idea  conveyed  to  most  people 
would  be  that  Brown’s  brother,  by  resisting  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  and  devil,  in  the  shape  of  cooks  and  pies,  had 
risen  in  the  “  force.” 

For  the  last  few  months,  owing  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  visit,  India  has  been  a  prominent  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  press.  The  Prince  was  followed  in  bis 
tour  by  a  numerous  and  energetic  band  of  Special  Cor¬ 
respondents,  and  these  masters  of  adjectives  have  de¬ 
scribed  in  glowing  language  the  gorgeous  parade  of  an 
Eastern  camp,  the  magnificent  tents  and  castellated 
elephants,  the  Rajahs,  whose  robes  are  hemmed  with 
jewels,  and  the  trappings  of  whose  horses  are  of  gold. 
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Week  after  week  the  English  public  have  been  treated  as  the  phrase  is.  Boar-hunting  is  a  manly  amusement, 
with  saddening  monotony  to  vivid  descriptions  of  the  and  it  is  far  better  for  a  man  to  bo  engaged  in  following 
lev4o  of  Indians,  reception  of  chiefs,  return  visits,  an  old  tusker  with  bristling  mane  than  to  be  shooting 
dinners,  balls,  and  Native  entertainments.  We  have  had  doves  at  Hurlingham.  The  English  public  were,  how- 
numerous  accounts  of  that  tedious  combination  of  proces-  over,  somewhat  startled  by  the  telegram  which  informed 
sion,  assembly,  and  harangue,  called  a  Durbar.  The  only  them  that  their  Royal  Prince  had  killed  a  sow.  The 
good  effect  of  a  Durbar  is  to  make  the  Native  Princes  Daily  Telegraph  now  informs  us  that  “  he  has  engaged 
hate  one  another,  and  to  sow  a  fertile  crop  of  jealousies  innumerable  wild  swine  in  single  combat.**  That  ex¬ 
on  account  of  some  mysterious  rule  of  precedence  vio-  cellent  journal,  with  the  glowing  eloquence  to  which  we 
lated.  At  Calcutta,  a  chapter  of  the  Star  of  India  was  are  so  well  accustomed,  also  tells  us  that  “  from  the  not 
held  for  the  edification  of  Native  Princes,  and  we  had  too  secure  heights  of  his  howdah  he  has  looked  into  the 
some  fine  writing  describing  the  sham  emblems  and  very  whites  of  the  live  tiger’s  eyes.*’  The  Times'  Corre- 
canting  heraldry  of  this  new  institution.  It  has  been  spondent  who,  during  his  Indian  trip,  has  in  vain  tri^ 
assumed,  but  not  proved,  that  these  pantomimes  and  to  imitate  the  Telegraph's  rhetoric,  informs  us  that  “  the 
puppet-shows  will  do  good,  and  make  the  Natives  con-  Prince  got  fifteen  tigers  to  his  own  gun.  One  of  these 
tented  with  our  rule.  One  painful  thought,  however,  would  soon  have  been  the  mother  of  six  cubs — a  very 
obtrudes  itself,  which  is,  that  these  magnificent  and  unusual  number.  The  tigress  shot  by  the  Prince  at 
costly  entertainments  have  been  given  in  a  poor  country,  Jeypoor — his  first  in  India — was  also  about  to  increase 
where  the  chief  necessity  of  life  is  taxed,  and  where  the  species,  and  several  young  ones  have  been  killed  or 


Government  finds  it  difficult  to  make  its  revenue 
balance  its  expenditure.  The  Native  Chiefs  have  been 
lavish  in  their  expenditure,  and  have  bestowed  on  the 
Prince  presents  to  the  value  of  about  800,000Z.,  but  we 


taken,  so  that  something  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
lessening  the  number  of  these  ferocious  and  destructive 
beasts.”  We  are  always  deeply  grateful  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  stock  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 


feel  certain  that  their  unfortunate  subjects  will  ultimately  told  that  the  tigress  seldom  produces  more  than  six  cubs, 
have  to  find  the  money.  The  presents  given  in  return,  and  that  the  tiger  is  a  “  ferocious  and  destructive  *’ 


we  regret  to  say,  were  of  far  inferior  value.  There  is  beast.  We  think  we  have  heard  the  latter  statement 
scarcely  any  Native  Chief  without  a  “grievance,”  and  before.  However,  the  most  rigid  economist  can  no  longer 
when  he  finds  the  British  Government  unwilling  to  object  to  the  expenses  of  the  Prince’s  tour,  when  he  re¬ 
remove  this  “  grievance  ”  he  will  think  of  his  costly  fleets  that  His  Royal  Highness  has  rid  that  vast  conti- 
present  with  regret.  There  will  be  before  long  a  great  nent  of  fifteen  tigers. 

influx  of  Indian  Princes  to  England,  and  they  will  be  Before  many  days  have  elapsed  the  Prince  of  Wales 
bitterly  disappointed  when  they  discover  that  the  Heir  will  be  welcomed  back  to  England  by  a  loyal  nation.  It 
to  the  Throne  cannot  do  all  they  wish.  We  only  trust  is  difficult  to  say  what  substantial  effect  his  visit  will 
that  the  Prince  will  entertain  them  with  as  profuse  have  on  the  future  prospects  of  our  great  Indian  Empire, 
a  hospitality  as  they  entertained  him.  Royal  visitors  If  it  leads  to  an  extension  of  intercourse  with  England, 
to  England  generally  find  their  warmest  welcome  some  good  will  have  been  effected.  The  question  also 
at  an  inn.  Whether  the  shows  and  solemnities  arises.  What  effect  will  the  Prince  of  Wales*  visit  to 
connected  with  the  Prince’s  visit  will  have  any  durable  India  have  •  on  social  enstoms  in  England  ?  He  has 
effect  on  the  masses,  we  consider  to  be  extremely  brought  back  two  elephants,  but  we  fear  he  will  not  be 
problematic.  It  is  the  minority  only  who  have  seen  him,  able  to  enjoy  a  ride  on  them  in  the  Park,  and  we  do  not 
and  the  majority  of  the  illiterate  millions  will  only  have  think  that  riding  on  elephants  will  ever  become  a  fashion- 
heard  a  vague  rumour  concerning  his  visit.  The  great  able  pastime  in  this  country.  It  may  become  fashionable 


mass  of  the  population  have  no  knowledge  of,  nor  care, 
for  any  public  festivity  which  is  not  connected  with 
religious  observances.  Foreign  domination  must  ever 
be  a  hardship.  The  most  that  conquerors  can  do  is  to 


to  take  a  small  breakfast  at  G  a.m.  and  have  a  morning 
ride  in  the  Row,  but  this  is  far  too  healthy  a  custom  ever 
to  be  much  in  vogue.  Young  ladies  who  are  presented  at 
Court  might  with  advantage  copy  Oriental  ladies  in  the 


take  care  that  the  yoke  presses  as  lightly  as  possible,  matter  of  concealing  their  personal  charm#.  We  know 
and  that  it  galls  at  the  fewest  points.  By  the  sword  we  that  Imperial  Rome  was  destroyed  by  the  transplania- 
won  India,  and  by  the  sword  we  hold  it.  The  Natives  tion  of  Oriental  habits  and  vices,  but  do  not  think  that 
fear  us  as  conquerors,  and  they  hate  us  as  tax-gatherers,  any  custom  introduced  from  India  could  injure  the  pre- 
We  have  given  them  peace,  order,  and  security  for  sent  tone  of  morals  prevalent  in  Mayfair, 
anarchy  and  oppression.  We  must  not  attempt  in 


governing  India  to  imitate  the  spurious  glories  and 
tinsel  splendour  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  The  effects  of 
the  Native  system  of  government,  are  branded  on  the 
history  of  India.  The  British  Government  has  no 
money  to  spend  on  amusements;  it  requires  all  its 


THOMAS  AIRD. 


This  name  will  suggest  few  associations  to  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation,  but  to  many  old  folks  it  will  recall  delight¬ 
ful  memories  of  the  days  when  Jeffrey,  at  the  head  of  the 


revenue  for  courts,  public  works,  and  general  adminis-  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  dealt  out  fame,^  which  is  life,  or  cod- 
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tration. 

One  special  feature  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’  visit  to 
India  has  been  his  sporting  tour.  No  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ever  wishes  to  see  an¬ 
other  elephant.  The  beast  that  has  a  serpent  for  its 
hand  has  of  late  played  a  prominent  part  in  our  illus¬ 
trated  journals.  He  has  generally  been  drawn  as  twenty 


tempt,  which  is  death,  to  the  literary  aspirants  of  half-a-Centu^ 
ago.  Thomas  Aird  was  known  as  a  man  of  hi^h  promise  in 
poetry  when  Christopher  North  was  the  leading  light  of  Bloch- 
woods  Magazine,  when  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  the  hero  of 
the  day  on  account  of  his  “  Queen’s  Wake,”  when  Scott  was 
at  the  ‘height  of  his  fame  and  still  vigorously  promising  great 
work  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  publishing-house 
with  which  he  had  become  connected.  He  had  appeared  in 


feet  high,  his  ordinary  stature  being  about  ten  feet.  We  Edinbuigh,  a  young  man  of  high  literaiy  taste,  but  with  a 
have  ^  several  pictures  of  the  devoted  Special  Cor- 

p  V.  •  1.  ml...  like  a  pubhc  appoarauce,  and  produced  the  offect  lu  his  worX 

respondent  nding  on  the  animal  s  J^^k.  The  production,  never  completely  satisfied  with 

bpecial  is  only  armed  with  his  pocket-book  and  lead  jjg  had  done,  and  always  seeking  to  improve  his  work  in 

pencil,  but  the  sagacious  tiger  is  represented  as  fleeing  phrase  or  illustration,  even  after  it  had  been  published  and 
from  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  being  sketched.  The  edu-  received  the  approving  verdict  of  the  then  most  critical  readers 
cated  British  public  have  also  been  gratified  with  a  pic-  of  the  Northern  Athens.  His  was  a  timid  nature,  tender  and 
ture  of  the  Times'  Special  Correspondent  and  the  Prince  dreamful ;  he  was  not  fit  for  action,  although  he  craved  for  high 
of  Wales  seated  on  a  tree ;  but  the  most  precious  heir-  achievemente  in  literature  and  scholarship.  He  gained  both  m 
i.  Ai-  A*  *11  u  Av,  Ai...  a  measure,  but  the  measure  was  by  no  means  so  large  as  it 

Iroin  to  the  nation  will  be  the  sketch  of  the  Frmce  ^d  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  little  more 


Doctor  at  lunch  under  a  palm-tree,  which  is  planted  in 
the  midst  of  some  very  British  foliage.  The  shadowy  out¬ 
lines  of  the  Native  servants  and  the  elephants  make  the 
picture  truly  Oriental.  The  Prince’s  Indian  sporting 
career  began  at  Baroda,  where  he  got  “  his  first  spear,” 


of  the  ‘‘  elbowing  ”  or  combative  power  necessary  to  proves 
in  life.  He  was  most  happy  in  green  fields  and  soUtude^wnere 
he  dreamed  of  great  achievements  in  the  strife  of  the  world 
without  daring  to  attempt  them.  In  one  respect  he  was 
eminently  succe.'ssful ;  lie  lived  a  purely  literary  life,  amongst 
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books,  not  mon.  Although  capable  of  the  tendercst  attach¬ 
ments,  he  had  few  living  intimates,  Carlyle  being  the  earliest 
and  most  prominent  among  the  few.  lie  found  his  companions 
in  the  men  and  women  of  poetry  and  history.  He  never  had 
to  complain  of  falsehood  in  friendship,  but  in  his  latter  ^ears 
he  would  at  times  speak  mournfully  of  his  folly  in  remaining 
a  bachelor.  For  womankind  he  had  the  simple  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  veneration  of  a  boy  in  his  teens,  and  the  one  regret  of  his 
life  was  that  he  had  never  married. 

Pig'iron,  ministers,  and  poets  are  among  the  chief  products 
of  S^tland.  The  ironworas  pervade  the  land,  the  ministers 
grow  everywhere,  and  the  poets  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in 
every  village.  Thomas  Aird  was  born  in  Jlowden,  Roxburgh¬ 
shire.  August  28,  1802.  The  scenery  which  surrounded  his 
youth  was  hallowed  in  ballad  and  history,  and  was  in  itself 
full  of  picturesque  charm.  The  *‘Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow’* 
were  within  walking  distance  ;  Ettrick  Forest  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd’s  Home  might  easily  be  reached  by  any  youth  in¬ 
spired  by  poetical  entnusiasm ;  and  Scott’s  Palace  at  Abbots¬ 
ford  was  within  easy  reach.  Nature  and  associations  made 
the  place  a  fit  cradle  for  a  poet.  Aird’s  parents  were  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  like  so  many  other  Scotch  folk 
they  were  ambitious  to  see  their  son  in  a  pulpit.  The 
boy  attended  the  parish  school,  and  by-and-by  he  proceeded 
to  the  Edinburgh  University  to  qualify  himself  for  the  Church. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he,  like  so  many  other  Scotch  youths  who 
have  won  distinction,  had  to  eke  out  by  teaching  the  slender 

._ll^ _ _  _ 1- ?  _  _  >  .  _  V  1  *1  i  •  "v-fc  A  .1 


The  high  green  slopes  ;  a  hundred  gurgling  rills, 
Sparkling  with  foam-bells,  to  your  very  heart 
Send  their  delicious  coolness ;  hark !  again, 

The  cuckoo  somewhere  in  the  sunny  skirts 
Of  yonder  patch  of  the  old  natural  woods ; 

Sudden  with  iron  croak,  clear  o’er  the  gray 
Summit,  o’erhanging  you,  with  levelled  flight. 

The  raven  shoots  into  the  deep  blue  air. 

He  studied  Nature  and  all  her  works  with  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
a  lover.  The  robin  and  the  chaffinch  were  his  friends,  and 
would  feed  from  his  hand.  But  ho  had  as  great  a  horror  of 
cock-crowing  as  his  friend  Carlyle,  and  wished  that  the  whole 
gallinaceous  tribe  had  but  one  neck,  and  that  were  in  his 
hands,  and  then — 

the  morrow’s  sun  had  risen 
Upon  a  cockless  and  a  henless  world. 

His  principal  prose  tales  are  embodied  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  ‘  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village.’  In  these  there 
is  apparent  the  same  love  of  nature  which  characterises  his 
poems  ;  but  there  is  a  stiffness  of  expression,  due  to  the  mingling 
of  the  old  romance  with  the  modern  feeling.  Ilis  poems  will  hold 
their  place  in  our  literature  for  thoughtful^  students;  his  tales 
will  soon  be  forgotten,  despite  the  care  with  which  they  are 
written.  He  was  too  anxious  over  the  details  of  his  work ; 
hence  he  produced  little.  His  reverence  for  literature  was  so 
intense  that  he  was  too  cautious  in  expression.  This  feeling 


allowance  which  his  parents  could  make  to  him.  But  the  „rew  upon  him,  and  developed  a  finical  humour  which  fettered 
literary  spirit  was  in  him,  and  about  182U  he  attracted  the  £ig  ambition,  and  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  the  production 
attention  of  Christopher  North  by  his  contributions  to  mack-  ^ew  work  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  given  to  the  refin- 
wnod.  On«  nf  hi«  f5r«r  pfFnrfa  n  abnrf  onfWlnH  o  Rn,,  Curtailing  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius.  Even  in  the 


wood.  One  of  his  first  efforts  was  a  short  story  entitled  Buy 
a  Broom.”  The  story  is  written  in  a  q^uiet  strain,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  experience  of  an  Edinburgh  student ;  but  the 
subject  is  so  melodramatic  that  it  was  almost  immediately 
transferred  to  the  stage  in  Edinburgh  and  in  London.  In  1827 
his  first  book,  entitled  ‘  Religious  Characteristics,’  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Blackwood,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Wilson,  and  was  received  with  much  favour.  On  the  death  of 
.lames  Balluntyne,  he  obtained  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal^  which  he  held  for  about  a  year.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  supply  poems  and  tales  to  Blackwood" s  MagaTme  till 
In  that  year  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  other  Tories 
of  the  south  country  established  the  Ihtmfrie^  and  Galloway 
Herald  as  their  organ,  and  Aird  was  appointed  editor.  He 
removed  to  Dumfries,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  •'  '  -----  t 


last  edition  of  his  poems  and  tales  he  found  something  to 
amend  in  word  or  phrase.  It  is  refreshing  to  regard  the  quiet 
current  of  his  life,  and  future  generations  will  respect  his 
memory  as  that  of  one  who,  having  painted  carefully  the  pas¬ 
toral  beauties  which  surrounded  him,  did  not  spoil  his  work  by 
multiplying  copies.  Charles  Gibbon. 


THE  EMMA  MINE  AND  MR.  M‘DOUGALL. 


Some  little  light  is  let  upon  the  vexed  history  of  the  Emma 
Mine  by  the  case  of  Tooke  against  M‘Dougall,  which  was 
decided  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Tooke,  sued  the  defendant,  who  is,  it 
He  conducted  the  Herald  for  twenty-eight  years  with  seems,  part  proprietor  and  City  editor  of  the //owr,  for  a  libel, 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  party  he  represented,  and  with  so  published  by  him  in  the  columns  of  that  newspaper,  and  im- 
much  quiet  dignity  that  he  rarely  fell  into,  local  disputes,  and  puting  to  him  that  he  had  committed  perjury  in  the  course  of 
always  retained  tlie  respect  of  his  fellow-journalists  in  the  a  Chancery  suit,  and  that  he  had  received  a  bribe  from  the 

>f  the  Company,  in  the  shape  of  an  allotment  of 
_ consideration  below  their  market  value.  The  jury 

April  2(5  last.  By  his  own  request  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  8t.  Michael’s,  where  lie  the  remains  of  Robert 
Bums 


have  found  these  statements  libellous  in  fact,  and  incapable  of 
justification,  and  they  have  given  Mr.  Tooke  forty  shillings 
damages  in  respect  of  them.  We  are  consequently  bound  to 
His  poetical  works  were  first  published  in  a  collected  form  P^ranted  that  Mr.  Tooke  did  not  commit  perjury  upon 

„  1848  ;  the  fourth  and  last  edition  was  issued  in  180.3.  In  the  occasion  in  question,  and  that  the  shares  m  the  Emma  Mine 
this  country  and  in  America  they  were  recognised  as  the  ex-  wkich  were  at  one  time  in  his  possession  in  no  way  influenced 

«.r  ....  _ A  _ * _  I  V  f  •  rt  him  RS  ft  hriho*  ♦Vio  oqtyi*»  finio  ^Via  f.llA  CASA.  AS 


pre.SHioii  of  an  earnest 
‘‘The  Devil’s  Dream 


spirit,  pervaded  by  reliudous  fervour. 
^  on  Mount  Aksheen  ”  is  his  best-known 
poem,  and  in  it  there  is  a  weird  phantasy  which  was  character¬ 
istic  of  much  of  his  work.  His  most  ambitious  efforts  were 
“The  Tragic  I *oem  of  Wold  a  tragedy  in  five  acts;  the 
“Captive  of  hez,”  the  “Tales  of  the  Siege  of  Jerusalem,”  and 
“  Nebuchadnezzar.”  But  he  succeeded  best  in  simpler  themes — 
in  his  expressions  of  emotion,  as  in  “  My  Mother’s  Grave,”  and 
in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  as  in  “  An  Evening  Walk,”  “  A 
Summer  Day,’’  and  “  A  Winter  Day.”  The  following  extract 
from  “  A  Summer  Day  ’  is  full  of  minute  observation  and 
suggestive  pictures : — 

But  up  from  innocent  sleep,  how  fresh  to  meet 
The  glistening  morn,  over  the  smoking  lawn 
Spangled,  by  briery  walks,  and  brambled  lanes, 

Where  blows  the  dog-rose,  and  the  honeysuckle 
Hangs  o’er  the  heavy  hedge  its  trailing  sheaf 
Of  stems  and  leaves,  tendrils  and  clasping  rings, 

Coltl  dews,  and  bugle  blooms,  and  honey  smells. 

And  wild  bees  swinging  as  they  murmur  there. 

The  speckled  thrush,  startled  from  off  the  thorn, 

Shakes  down  the  crystal  drops.  With  spurring  Iiaste, 

The  rabbit  scuds  across  the  grassy  path  ; 

Pauses  a  moment  with  its  form  and  ears 
Erect  to  listen  ;  then,  with  glimpse  of  white, 

Springs  through  the  hedge  into  the  ferny  brake. 

Or,  taste  the  freshness  of  the  pastoral  hills 
On  such  a  morn.  Light  scarfs  of  thinning  mist 
In  graceful  fingerings  round  their  shoulders  hang; 
New-washed  and  white,  the  sheep  go  nibbling  up 


At  the  same  time,  the  facta  of  the  case,  as 
they  were  deposed  in  evidence,  are  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
and  enable  us  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the^ 
should  have  assessed  the  damages  at  so  moderate  a  figure. 
It  appears  that  in ,  the  November  of  1871  Mr.  Tooke 
was  manager  of  a  business  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  in  receipt  of  a  moderate,  not  to  say  a  small, 
salary.  Early  in  that  month  he  received  a  telegram 
from  a  certain  Mr.  Bompas,  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  proposed  as  secretary  to  a  new  company,  and  inviting 
him  to  come  up  to  London  as  soon  as  possible.  He  accordingly 
came  up  at  once ;  and  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival  he  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Bompas  to  the  offices  of  Mr.  Albert  Grant,  and 
there  as  secretary  signed  the  prospectus  of  the  company.  Soon 
after  this  preliminary  step  the  company  was  started  with  a 
capital  of  a  million,  in  60,000  shares  of  20/.  each.  The  vendor, 
or  at  any  rate  the  principal  vendor,  of  the  mine  was  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Park,  who  agreed  to  take  for  the  proper^ 
600,000/.  in  cash,  and  600, 0(W/.  in  fully  paid-up  shares.  It 
seems,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  Mr.  Park  was  by  no  means 
the  only  person  interested  in  the  floating  of  the  company.  As 
soon  as  its  prospectus  was  announced,  applications  for  shares 
flocked  in,  and  the  allotment  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Albert 
Grant’s  clerks,  the  shares  being  at  this  time  at  such  a 
premium  as  to  render  even  a  small  allotment  a  very  valuable 
consideration.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  mine  had  for 
some  time  been  paying  something  very  like  18  per  cent.,  and 
it  consequently  was  reasonable  that  early  in  November 
there  should  have  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  cona- 
pany  a  sum  of  46,000/.,  out  of  which  to  declare  a  di¬ 
vidend.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  which  calls  for  some 
inquiry  that  this  40,000/.  should  have  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  company  by  Park  himself  upon  the 


it 
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understandinj^ 


subject  to  certain  contingencies,  the  either  directly  or  indirectly  byway  of  promotion  money ;  and 


public. 


points 


able  to  allow  the  general  public  to  participate,  at  a  reasonable  shares  may  rush  at  one  leap  to  six  or  seven  premium.  It  is 
premium,  in  the  advantages  of  the  undertaking.  At  the  first,  possible,  of  course,  to-morrow,  that  a  hundred  square  miles  of 

_ J_  _ .4-  _  1  _  -1 _  i*  !•  ...  '  «  .  I-  ^ 


as  far  as  can  be^  made  out,  one  half  the  shares  of  the  diaiiiondiferous  alluvium  may  be  discovered  in  Honduras,  and 
company  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Park,  and  the  other  half  in  that  the  stock  of  that  mucn-maligned  State  may  reach  the 


those  of  a  syndicate  who  acted  as  the  original  vendeea  To  Bgure  at  which  Mr.  Lefevre  sold  a  few  millions  of  it  to  the 
obtain  a  quotation,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  two-thirds  of  confiding  public.  Practically,  however,  the  man  who  sells  a 
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the  stock  shall  have  been  taken  up  by  the  general  public,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  Park  should  put  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  his  vendor’s  shares  upon  the  market.  This 
he  did,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  operation  he  seems  to 
have  transferred  to  Mr.  Tooke  twenty-five  shares  at  par.  Mr. 
Tooke  himself  was  not  in  a  position  to  purchase  the  stock 
outright,  but  a  certain  Mr.  Upward,  a  solicitor,  joined  with  him 
in  the  transaction,  and  the  two  between  them  m>\de  up  the 
*500/.,  which  at  par  amounted  to  the  purchase  money.  As  the 
shares  were  at  tnis  time  at  a  premium  averaging  from  21.  to 


snares  were  at  inis  time  at  a  premium  averaging  trom  Jl.  to 
3/.,^  the  two  gentlemen  were  not  altogether  losers  by  the  trans¬ 
action. 


Before  long  the  Emma  Mine  began  to  get  into  difficulties. 
As  soon  as  the  shares  had  been  transferred  from  the  hands  in 
which  they  originally  rested  to  the  general  public,  they  fell 
from  a  premium  to  par  and  from  par  to  a  very  considerable  dis¬ 
count.  What  precise  profit,  if  any,  may  have  been  realised 
by  Park,  or  what  by  the  syndicate  to  which  the  mine  was 
originally  sold,  does  not  appear  in  the  course  of  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  will  probably  never  be  known.  All  that  is  certain 
is  that,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  the  company  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  defunct,  and  that  a  general  meeting  was 
held  to  determine  whether  anything  and  if  so  what  could  bo 
done  for  the  shareholders.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  M'Dougall, 
the  defendant,  was  elected  a  director.  He  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman,  in  which  capacity  he  had  full  control  of  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  company,  and  shortly  after  his 
election  as  chairman  he  published  in  the  Hour  the  libel  com¬ 
plained  of  by  Mr.  Tooke.  During  the  course  of  the  trial  the 


mine  for  a  million  of  money,  and  the  man  who  buys  it  for  that 
sum,  know,  both  of  them  perfectly  well,  whether  the  transac¬ 
tion  is,  or  is  not,  a  genuine  one,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
public  would  be  glad  to  know  in  the  present  instance. 
Whether  Mr.  Tooke  ought  or  ought  not  to  have  taken  the 
shares  in  que.stion  at  par,  is  a  collateral  and  altogether  unimpor¬ 
tant  issue.  The  jury  have  decided  in  his  favour.  But  in  ex¬ 
onerating  Mr.  Tooke  from  the  imputations  brought  against  him 
they  have  left, the  main  burden  of  Mr.  M^DougaU’s  indictment 
exactly  where  it  originally  stood.  The  Hour  alleges,  in  effect, 
that  the  history  oftne  Emma  Mine  is  in  all  respects  a' parallel  to 
that  of  the  Honduras  loans;  that  the  original  contract  of  sale 
was  known  by  both  parties  to  be  far  above  the  value  of  the 
concern ;  that  exorbitant  sums  were  netted  for  promotion ; 
that  dividends  were  paid  out  of  capital ;  that  the  market  was 
rigged  until  the  stock  was  forced  to  a  fictitious  premium  ;  and 
that,  finally,  when  the  whole  of  the  stock,  or  the  bulk  of  it, 
had  been  floated  off  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  the  bubble 
was  allowed  to  collapse.  Mr.  Tooke  has  vindicated  his  own 
character,  but  the  true  history  of  the  Emma  Mine  yet  remains 
to  be  written. 


GRANT  DUFF’S  INDIAN  NOTES. 


allegation  of  perjury  was  virtually  withdrawn,  and  the  sole 
question  whicn  the  jury  had  ultimately  to  consider  resolved 
itself  into  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Mr.  Tooke  became  possessed  of  his 
twenty-five  shares  at  par.  The  allegea  libel  imputed 
to  him  that  the  transfer  to  him  of  twenty-five  shares  at 
par  when  they  were  at  a  premium  of  from  21.  to  3/.  in  the  open 
market,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to  preserve  a  discreet 
silence  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  undertaking.  To 
this,  Mr.  Tooke’s  answer  is,  that  an  allotment  of  shares  to 
him  at  par  was  only  a  reasonable  return  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  he  had  displayed  as  secretary.  This  being  so,  the  sme 
question  which  the  jury  had  to  consider  was,  whether  they 
believed  Mr.  Tooke’s  version  of  the  transaction.  By  returning 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  they  have  e.xpressed  their  conviction 
that  the  transfer  to  him  by  Park  of  the  twenty-five  shares  in 
question  was  not  intended  to  operate  as  a  bribe.  By  awarding 


Mr.  Grant  Duffs  Indian  Notos  were  taken  under  one  marked 
disadvantage,  but  with  several  certain  and  undoubted  advan¬ 
tages.  A  prominent  member  of  a  recent  Government,  and  in 
that  Government  representing  Indian  Administration,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid — and,  I  should  say,  impossible  for 
him  to  escape — the  official  grooves.  From  the  day  he  landed 
in  Bombay  till  the  day  he  embarked  for  England,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  to  move  according  to  an 
official  programme.  He  evidently  bad  a  military  man  nt  his 
elbow  when  he  wanted  to  examine  military  affairs,  a  financier 
when  he  studied  finance,  an  eminent”  civilian  when,  he 
entered  into  either  the  minute  or  the  comprehensive  relations 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  Natives  of  India,  a  person  from  the 
Foreign  Office  when  he  sought  to  learn  what  could  be  learned 
of  the  sort  of  transactions  which  in  India  are  called  Foreign 
Affairs.”  This  was  the  one  disadvantage,  but  it  at  the  same 
time  involved  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  tour.  If  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  could  not  stand  quietly  on  the  outside  of  official  life,  and 
view  India  and  Indian  government  as  a  dispassionate  critic,  he 
bad,  at  all  events,  inside  that  official  life  the  best  available 


him  forty  shillings  as  damages,  they  have  also  expressed  their  material  for  acquiring  accurate  information  and  forming  cor- 
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opinion  of  the  injury  done  to  his  reputation. 

We  have  no  wish  to  question  the  verdict  which,  probably, 
upon  the  whole,  substantially  meets  the  justice  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Grove,  after  calling  the  attention  of  the  jury  to 
one  or  two  points  of  law,  asked  them  whether  they  wished  to 
have  the  evidence  read  over  to  them.  The  jury  in  effect 
replied  that  they  had  considered  the  evidence  very  thoroughly, 
and  that  their  minds  were  made  up.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  particular  question  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tooke  in  no 
way  affects  the  general  history  of  the  Emma  .Mine.  The  real  onus 
of  the  alleged  libel  consisted  in  a  report  made  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  company  by  Messrs.  Sole,  Turner,  and  Knight, 
from  which  it  in  effect  appears  that  out  of  the  million  of 
money  which  was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the  mine,  something 
like  219,000/.  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  other  persons 
than  the  original  vendors.  Promoters  no  doubt  must,  like  all 
other  people,  be  paid  for  any  bond Jide  work  which  they  may 
actually  do,  but  at  the  same  time  22  per  cent,  seems  a  very 
large  margin  for  promotion  money.  The  Emma  Mine  is  at 

E resent  paying  no  dividend  whatever,  and  indeed  some  sceptics 
ave  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  it  has  any  existence. 
These  extreme  doubts  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  grim  ex¬ 
pression  of  humour.  At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
a  certain  natural  curiosity  as  to  the  facts  of  this  interestin  g 
chapter  in  the  history  of  mining  speculation.  One  would  like 
to  know  what  the  mine  was  actually  worth  when  Mr.  Park 
and  his  co-proprietors  agreed  to  sell  it  for  500,000/.  in  cash  and 
600,000/.  in  fully  paid-up  shares ;  who  were  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  —  for  a  syndicate  there  apparently  was  —  which 
acted  as  the  original  vendees ;  what  amount  exactly  was  paid 


rect  opinions.  He  had  the  further  advantage  of  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  India,  of  its  history,  its 
varied  populations,  and  of  the  principles  and  the  official  busi¬ 
ness  routme  by  means  of  which  the  vast  machinery  of  Indian 
government  is  moved.  He  hjid  also  the  advantage^  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  name;”  and  that  always  ** counts”  in  India.  ^  His 
shrewdness,  his  grasp  of  political  subjects,  his  keen  insight, 
were  almost  as  well  known  in  India  as  in  England.^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  in  India  nearlj^  all 
the  information  a  man  collects,  and  the  knowledge  he  acquires, 
must  be  had  nt  first  hand.  He  will  not  find  convenient  statis¬ 
tics,  or  handbooks  based  upon  latest  returns.  If  he  ”  wants  to 
know  ”  ho  must  inquire,  and  if  his  inquiries  go  beyond  official 
sources  he  will  verv  soon  find  that  though  he  may  succeed  in 
filling  his  note-booTk  with  the  wildest  of  all  stories — with  what 
Anglo-Indians  call  “gup,”  a  word  which  may  be  taken  as 
signifying  gossip  thrice  distilled,  and  at  each  distillation  incroM- 
ing  in  bulk  os  it  loses  in  accuracy — he  will  have  little  which 
in  his  conscience  he  can  put  before  the  public  as  a  reliable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  this  was  the  cimcliision  arrived  at  by  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  ablest  men  who  have  visited  India  of  late  years, 
the  present  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Bourke. 
No  one  ever  moved  about  more  quietly  or  with  le.ss  ostentation. 
No  one  ever  cared  less  for  display,  or  more  for  finding  the  best 
available  means  for  turning  a  subject  inside-out,  and  probing  it 
to  the  very  core.  If  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Houm  of 
Commons,  and  the  ready  courtesy  of  Anglo-Indian  society, 
hod  not  opened  him  unnumbered  doors  to  information,  the  fact 
that  his  orother  was  Viceroy,  and  a  Viceroy,  too,  who  had  hii 
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vigilant  eye  on  every  State  Department,  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Bourie  on  the  best  possible  footing  for  examin¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  life  and  government  of  India.  Yet, 
under  these  favourable  conditions,  well  and  honestly  used 
for  general  purposes  of  comparison,  Mr.  Bourke  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  Government  offices  for  the  facts  and  ngures 
upon  which  eventually  his  opinions  were  to  rest.  The  statistics 
as  to  public  works,  taxation,  revenue,  might  at  times  be  incor¬ 
rect,  but  assuredly  there  were  no  more  reliable  sources  of 
information  elsewhere,  and  no  sources  whatever  upon  which 
anyone  would  care  to  draw  for  facts  upon  which  to  frame  a 
public  policy. 

Then  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  been  criticised  for  saying  so  little 
of  politics,  of  race  rivalries,  of  caste  influence,  of  the  yeast 
that  is  everywhere  brewing,  and  disintegrating  creeds  and 
customs  older  than  history.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  are  subjects  connected  with  India  which,  the  more 
a  man  feels  the  responsibility  of  what  he  writes,  the  less  he  is 
disposed  to  discuss  iu  public,  and  that  there  are  other  subjects 
suitable  enough  for  discussion,  which,  nevertheless,  require  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  handling.  Nothing  is  more  easily  written 
than  that  British  Power  in  India  is  going  headlong  to  ruin. 
Nothing  is  more  easily  written  than  that  British  Power  in 
India  is  as  Arm  as  the  Himalayas.  But  no  man  can  take  the 
one  course  of  reasoning  or  the  other  without  feeling  that  he  is 
writing  nonsense,  and  no  sensible  man  will  continue  the  one  course 
or  the  other  when  once  he  has  seen  on  what  adiversity  of  causes 
and  chances  the  impulses  and  actions  of  Indian  life  depend. 
I  am  very  well  satisned,  thouji^h  I  know  the  danger  of  saying 
so,  that  the  positive  and  sweeping  statements  often  made  on  mis¬ 
sionary  platforms  are  calculated  to  do  harm.  A  public  meeting 
certainly  could  not  be  **  entertained,’'  and  perhaps  would  not 
be  in  the  least  instructed,  by  hearing  of  the  more  subtle  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  the  missionary  has  to  contend ;  and  when 
entertainment  is  drawn  from  some  rounded  fact,  the  chances 
are  that  it  misleads  England  and  is  laughed  at  in  India.  It  is 
quite  common  to  hear  an  intelligent  missionary  say,  If  I 
spoke  in  London  as  I  would  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  I  should 
not  be  understood,  and  perhaps  might  be  dangerously  mis¬ 
understood.”  There  is  great  truth  in  this.  I  found,  for  my 
own  part,  that  the  men — military,  civilian,  or  missionary — 
who  had  seen  most  of  India,  and  knew  it  best,  were  far  the 
most  chary  about  expressing  positive  opinions.  I  have,  again 
and  again,  seen  men,  with  hair  bleached  under  an  Indian  sun, 
shake  their  heads  gravely  and  sadly  when  some  sweeping 
generalising  question  was  put  to  them,  and  confess  that  the 
subject  was  fax  beyond  their  depth.  I  found  that  the  most 
positive  opinions  wore  expressed  by  young  men,  not  by  men 
who  had  seen  life  on  all  sides.  Persona  who  passed  through 
the  terrible  events  of  1857  are  not,  as  a  rule,  glib  and 
ready  talkers  or  writers  about  those  events  ;  not,  as  a  rule,  in¬ 
cline  to  judge  men  or  acts  on  some  hard  and  fast  line.  • 

At  first  eight  I  was  much  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Grant 
Duff's  Notes,  which  I  had  seen  scarcely  anything  of  till  they 
were  republished,  afforded  very  little  of  the  real  information 
which  one  would  naturally  have  expected  from  such  a  man.  A 
more  attentive  perusal  convinced  me  that  although  I  had  gone 
over  much  of  the  same  ground,  and  over  ground  that  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  had  not  known  anything  of,  there  were  many 
subjects  on  which  I  had  learned  a  great  deal  from  this  volume, 
and  many  subjects  that  the  writer  nad  placed  in  a  new  light. 
The  spirit  of  the  Notes  is  unexceptionable.  We  have  no  vulgar 
assertion  that  all  Englishmen  in  India  are  brutes,  who  treat 
the  natives  like  dogs.  We  have  no  assertion  of  that  eq^ually 
vulgar  and  objectionable  kind,  that  the  Natives  of  India  are 
base,  cowardly,  and  unfaithful.  To  say  that  such  assertions 
are  utterly  false  and  cruel  is  to  state  the  bare  fact.  There  are 
not,  in  all  the  world,  truer  friends  to  humanity  than  some 
Englishmen  in  India.  There  are  not  in  all  the  world  better 
truth-speakers,  and  more  faithful  friends,  than  some  natives  of 
India. 

On  one  point  here  I  think  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  in  error,  though 
p«‘rhaps  the  error  is  more  in  the  words  than  the  intention  of 
the  statement.  lie  says: — “You  ask  me  how  far  it  is  true 
that  natives  are  irradicably  untruthful.  Well,  I  doubt  if  it  is 
true  at  all.  My  impression  is,  but  of  course  I  speak  only  at 
s»‘cond  hand,  that  they  are  extremely  untruthful,  but  W  no 
means  irradicably  untruthful.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  once  otifered 
tn  give  a  young  administrator  some  hints  for  his  guidance. 
‘.Never,’  he  said,  *  punish  a  lie,’  explaining  that  the  falsehood 
•>r  the  native  had  been  for  generation  upon  generation  his  only 
defence  against  intolerable  wrong,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
UM»lesa  to  attempt  to  apply  to  him  the  morality  of  a  race  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  rdyimt  of  law.”  This  is  on  admirable 
port-statement  of  a  broad  fact,  but  surely  it  is  not  the  whole 
question,  and  surely  also,  even  as  a  part-statement,  it  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  extreme  untruthfulnesg.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Grant  Duff  means  what  the  few  words  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  quotation  seem  to  imply. 

My  own  impression  is,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  as  much  im¬ 


patience  as  most  people  with  native  servants — impatience  I 
have  often  bitterly  regretted — that  freauently  when  an  English¬ 
man  puts  a  question  to  a  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  servant,  the 
first  impression  on  the  poor  fellow’s  mind  is,  that  he  has  un¬ 
wittingly  committed  some  fault,  and  that  as  the  fault  must  lie 
in  the  truth,  the  escape  must  be  in  a  falsehood.  Then,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  to  a  native  of  India  it  is  the  most  unmis¬ 
takable  sign  of  low  breeding  to  give  you  the  lie  direct.  “  Is 
so-and-so  so-and-so  ?  ”  you  ask.  “  It  is,  if  Sahib  pleases,”  is 
the  frequent  innocent  reply.  Then  probably  you  are  vexed, 
and  thunder  out  that  what  Sahib  pleases  has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  a  fact ;  and  then  the  man  is  bewildered,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  he  says  stammers  out  something,  probably  the 
biggest  untruth  imaginable.  Of  the  Law  Courte  a  statement 
is  made  that  a  magistrate,  after  great  experience  of  Indian  life, 
was  wont  to  say  that  in  cases  where  witnesses  were  concerned 
he  gave  his  decisions  by  the  toss-up  of  an  anna.  If  heads, 
this  side  was  right,  if  tails  that — a  rule  which  at  least  had 
the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  was  capable  of  general  application. 
But  is  it  clear  that  Englishmen  always  know  how  to  take 
native  evidence?  Nay,  is  it  clear  that  Englishmen  are  not 
often  mistaken  with  respect  to  ideas  conveyed  in  a  languime 
in  which  the  witness  does  and  the  judge  does  not  think  P  Sir 
Thomas  Munro  was  right ;  but  I  should  dread  few  things  more 
in  the  prospects  of  India  than  that  Englishmen  should  convey 
the  idea  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  to  be  believed.  On 
political  and  moral  grounds  alike  it  would  be  a  danger  and  an 
injustice.  I  can  truly  say  that  in  seeking  for  facts  there  were 
Native  gentlemen,  Hindoo,  Mahomedan,  and  Brahmoist,  not 
to  say  Christian,  whose  word  I  should  no  more  have  doubted 
than  anyone  would  doubt  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Salisbury. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  by  E^lishmen  of  natives  of 
India  a  fact  known  to  some  persons  in  England  may  be  worth 
notice.  A  young  Hindoo,  some  years  ago,  came,  among  others, 
to  England,  won  high  honour  in  the  examinations,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  with  the  proud  distinction  of  having  competed 
with  Englishmen  on  their  own  ground  and  beaten  tnem, 
under  disadvantages  which  only  those  who  know  a  little 
of  the  life  of  India  can  at  all  understand.  He  won  his 
way  to  a  magistracy.  The  next  I  heard  of  him  was,  that 
he  had  been  suspended,  and  the  next  that  he  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  his  post  for  some  inaccurate  returns.  He  came  to 
London,  with  a  printed  and  only  too  elaborate  statement  of  bis 
case.  His  gentle  manners  impressed  everyone,  to  whom  his 
question  was  put,  “  Can  you  induce  anyone  to  read  my  papers  ? 
would  anyone  read  my  statement  P  ”  The  dismissal  was  con¬ 
firmed,  and  the  young  man,  who  had  left  England  at  first  with 
such  high  hopes,  was  sent  away  the  second  time  with  a  “  re¬ 
tainer,”  which  I  fancy  he  will  soon  find  it  possible  to  give  up,  of 
50/.  a  year,  or  rather  500  rupees,  which  are  a  little  less.  If  the 
same  rule  for  offences  were  invariably  adopted  with  respect  to 
Englishmen,  nothing  could  be  said ;  but  it  is  not:  A  young  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  interests  are  considered — the  cost  of  his  education,  the 
value  of  his  prospects — and  he  is  not  so  summarily  condemned. 
This  young  Hindoo — the  first,  I  believe,  who  beat  us,  and  won 
from  us  a  high  prize  in  competitive  examination — is  ruined.  No, 
not  ruined  exactly.  He  will  probably  go  to  some  native  court, 
and  use  his  gilts  and  knowledge  there.  Can  we  look  at  this 
and  say  honestly  that  men  are  not  at  times  driven  into  un¬ 
truth  ?  James  Routlbdge. 


THE  PROCLAMATION  AT  BRENTFORD. 

“  Yesterday  morning,  at  half-past  ten,  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  attended  by  their  Under-sheriffe,  went  in  State  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  caused  to  be  read  the  Royal  Proclamation, 
announcing  the  assumption  by  Her  Majesty  of  the  additional  title 
of  Empress  of  India.  They  then  proceeded  to  Charing  Cross  at 
eleven,  and  afterwards  to  the  Town  Hall,  Brentford,  at  noon,  where 
the  ceremony  was  repeated.” — Daily  Papers  of  Tuesday, 

“  Two  Kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at  one  rose ;  ” 

In  words  like  these  the  olden  legend  goes. 

Nor  could  our  keenest  critics  quite  make  out 
What  Kings  were  these,  and  what  ’twas  all  about. 

Lo,  now  the  meaning  stares  us  in  the  face. 

Two  monarchs  meet  in  Brentford’s  market-place  I 
Proclaimed  at  once  has  happy  Brentford  seen. 

Empress  of  India  and  Great  Britain’s  Queen ! 

Great  statesman,  happy  minister  is  he 
Who  thus  fulfils  at  last  the  prophecy. 

Gone  is  the  title  of  proud  Delhi’s  line ; 

Gone,  too,  the  crown  of  Alfred  the  divine ; 

But  in  their  stead  our  leader  grandly  shows 
Two  Brentford  monarchs  smelling  at  one  rose. 
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JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren:  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Charles  Wells. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Algernon  Charles  Sw^inbume.  London; 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

This  is  a  dramatisation  of  the  entire  story  of  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren,  as  told  in  Genesis.  The  strange  tale 
of  its  discovery  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  resuscitation 
we  need  not  here  repeat.  It  has  become  matter  of 
familiar  knowledge  all  at  once.  Published  fifty  years 
ago,  it  was  the  least-read  poem  “whereof  the  world 
holds  record ;  ”  since  then,  it  has  been  the  best- forgotten 
poem ;  its  place  therefore  seems  to  be  next  in  distinc¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  “  Iliad,’*  the  best-read  poem,  and  the 
best  remembered.  The  poet’s  heart  was  not  shattered 
in  the  usual  way  when  poems  come  to  grief ;  nor  was 
the  poet’s  soul  shrivelled  up  into  a  state  of  Byronic 
cynicism.  The  effect  of  the  disaster  was  to  make  him,  it 
seems,  “laugh  and  go  on  his  way  enjoying  himself  as  much 
as  ever  he  could,”  like  the  giant  after  the  dwarfs  had 
thrashed  him ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  perhaps, 
that  the  kind  of  poet  who  thinks  with  the  Hayslope 
cock  that  “  the  sun  rises  to  hear  him  crow,”  is  a  different 
kind  of  poet  altogether  from  Wells — a  smaller  creature, 
most  likely — pricked  into  song  by  fussiness,  as  rustic 
schoolchildren  say  the  nighfingale  is  pricked  into  music 
by  sitting  on  a  thorn.  Wells,  though  not  much  more 
than  a  boy,  seems  to  have  thought  that,  fine  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to.  write  poems,  what  is  finer  still  is  to 
“drink  deeply  while  yon  may  ” — to  drink  deeply  and 
manfully  at  the  wine-butt  of  life.  He  seems  to  have 
been  like  the  poet  who  discovered  that  Hafiz’s  song  adds 
a  flavour  to  the  wine,  which  makes  it  so  kind  of  Hafiz 
to  sing  to  us  while  beneath  his  nose  the  bottle  passes 
to  freer,  wiser,  drinkers. 

For  the  “  note  ”  of  Wells  (of  course,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  poet  to  have  a  “  note  ”  nowadays)  the  “  note  ” 
of  Wells  is  not  the  “  note  ”  of  “  urbanity,”  nor  the  note 
of  “  culture,”  nor  of  “  sweetness  and  light,”  nor  indeed 
any  of  the  most  approved  “  notes ;  ”  it  is  simply,  it 
seems,  the  “  note  ”  of  health.  With  the  exception  of 
Scott,  he  is  perhaps  the  healthiest  man  that  has  ever 
written  in  English  verse  since  Chaucer.  For  even  Keats 
— though  he  loved  the  lovely  earth  as  he  did — had  a 
fever  in  his  cheek,  and  his  eyes  were  oily  bright  of 
phthisis ;  while  Shelley,  for  all  his  wonderfulness  and 
glory,  was  but  an  inspired  dyspepsia,  born  of  the  world’s 
over-feeding  at  the  Gallic  feast  of  blood.  Even  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  compared  with  such  as  Chaucer,  Scott, 
and  Wells,  cannot  be  called  healthy.  Hamlet  and  the 
sonnets  are  not  the  outcome  of  health,  exactly.  But  let 
us  confess  at  once  that  health  in  poetry — the  sweet  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  melodious  utterance  of  the  beauty  of  the 
cosmos  as  it  is — went  out  with  the  Reformation  ;  giving 
place  to  that  charnel-house  brooding  and  fevered  spas- 
modism,  “sickbed  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,” 
which  culminated  in  the  Elizabethans — which  nearly 
ruined  even  Shakespeare — which  turned  Milton  (who 
ought  to  have  been  as  great  in  another  way  as  Homer) 
into  something  like  a  local  preacher ;  and  so  far  stifled 
Poetry  altogether  at  last  that  Satire  came  and  actually 
took  her  place  for  a  century.  Then  came  Sir  W.  Scott, 
however,  who  would  have  been  as  fine  a  tonic  in  poetry 
as  he  was  in  prose,  working  enormous  good,  if  he  had 
half  as  much  of  the  poet’s  art  as  of  the  poet’s  feeling, 
and  if  Byron  had  not  come  and  smothered  him  up  with 
Brummagem  sentiment  and  mountebank  passion.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness  ”  down  to  our 
own  time,  most  poetry  has  been  in  a  bad  way  frdra  the 
pathological  point  of  view.  Intermittent  fever  and 
jaundice  are  sad  when  they  come  together.  Instead  of 
poetry  being  “  geniality  singing,”  almost  everybody  has 
found  it  necessary  to  “  learn  in  suffering  ”  what  he  or 
she  “  teaches  in  song,” — than  which  nothing  can  possibly 
h©  a  greater  plague  in  a  life  like  this ;  where  suffering 
is,  alas  !  so  trite  that  it  never  need  be  sung,  and  where 
^1  the  enjoyments  life  can  afford  us  have  to  be  crowded 
into  seventy  years.  If  art  must  come  as  a  death’s-head 


at  the  feast,  she  is  better  away.  Yet,  precious  as  health 
is  in  poetry,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  among  the  poets 
living  in  1824,  when  “Joseph  and  his  BrethiT^n  ”  ap¬ 
peared,  Wells  was  the  only  perfectly  healthy  mind,  ex¬ 
cept  Leigh  Hunt  and  perhaps  Landor.  Wells’s  outlook 
upon  life  and  nature  is  as  delightfully  fresh,  confiding, 
and  loving  as  though  he  had  boon  Chaucer’s  younger 
brother  out  for  a  holiday  among  Chaucer’s  daisies.  It  is 
enough  for  him  that  “  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all,” 
and  the  keynote  of  the  poem  is  in  Joseph’s  answer  to 
Phraxanor’s  threat, 

God  is  in  Heaven,  madam  !  with  your  leave. 

In  truth,  he  seems  to  be  healthier  than  even  Scott  him¬ 
self  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  Time,  who  is  as  wise  as 
he  is  old,  carries,  besides  his  famous  scythe,  a  besom 
with  which  he  will  assuredly  sweep  into  whatever  cess¬ 
pool  is  nearest  to  hand  everything  which  is  not  healthy— 
everything,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  not  morally  ns  well 
as  physically  good — everything  which  is  not  beneficent, 
beautiful,  and  pure  in  art — when  we  consider  this,  the 
importance  of  Wells’s  position  deserves  more  attention 
than  at  first  appears.  This  is  why  we  notice  it  at  length. 
But  how  can  we  account  for  fifty  years’  neglect  of  such 
a  poem  ?  His  old  school  friend,  Mr.  R.  H.  Horne,  thinks 
that  the  very  name  given  to  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  its  failure,  and  told  Wells  of  this.  Perhaps  he 
was  right.  Certainly  the  first  thing  a  publisher  asks  an 
author  about  any  proffered  manuscript  is  not  “  What 
is  in  it  ?  ”  but  “  What  are  you  going  to  call  it  ?  ’’—well 
knowing  that,  in  literature  as  in  life,  What  are  yon 
going  to  call  a  thing  ?”  is  the  all-important  question,  and 
that  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  more  perhaps  than  any 
where  else,  “Names  do  rule  this  world.”  Now,  the 
name  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  suggests  at  onoe  a 
story  without  a  heroine,  a  story  void  of  female  interest. 
This  is  fatal.  For,  just  as  important  in  drama  as  in 
actual  life  is  “  female  interest.”  And  when  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  hinted  that  nature  might  have  dispensed  with 
the  women,  he  certainly  could  not  have  properly  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter.  It  may  be  said,  without  dogmatism, 
that  neither  in  life  nor  in  drama  can  they  be  dispensed 
with.  But  the  name  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  suggests 
something  more  unrosthetic  still — it  suggests  “  Poti- 
phar’s  wife  ”  —  an  unsavoury  character,  or  rather 
hinting  of  character,  for  neither  in  the  Bible  nor  the 
Koran  is  this  lady  even  so  much  as  named,  and  the 
Rahil  of  some  of  the  Arabian  commentators  seems  to 
have  been  a  name  entirely  invented  by  themselves. 

On  so  amorous  a  lady  as  this,  Mr.  Swinburne  is 
naturally  very  severe.  “  She  is,”  says  he,  .“  as  far  as 
she  is  anything  at  all,  so  associated  with  ideas  ludicrous 
and  base  that  the  very  name  of  Potiphar’s  wife  has  the 
sound  of  a  coarse  by-word.” 

Now,  in  order  to  treat  poetically  a  story  the 
“  heroine  ”  of  which  is  the  subject  of  such  indignant 
and  well-deserved  strictures  as  the  above,  there  is  one 
thing  absolutely  necessary — “  Potiphar’s  wife  ”  must  be 
idealised.  Even  as  a  nucleus  of  a  character  to  bo 
dramatically  developed,  improved,  and  whitewashed, 
she  is  altogether  ineligible.  In  the  flower-garden  of 
poesy  her  very  breath  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  a 
bad  cabbage.  Nero,  the  fiddler,  may  be,  and  has  been, 
by  clever  manipulation,  improved  to  a  sort  ot  Roman 
Israfel,  one  of  the  first  musicians  in  heaven ;  Henry  VIII. 
may  be,  and  has  been,  improved  to  the  most  uxorious  of 
husbands,  and  the  best — save  that  he  was  a  little  too 
much  married;  but  to  improve  Potiphar’s  wife,  you 
must  improve  her  off  the  face  of  the  earth  altogether, 
and  replace  her  by  another  “  Potiphar’s  wife.”  Mr. 
Wells,  however,  has  refused  so  to  improve  her  and  re¬ 
place  her.  And  very  likely  the  reader  may  say  that 
such  a  thing  is  impracticable,  though  here  the  reader 
would  be  wrong,  as  we  will  show  him,  if  room  can  bo 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

With  marvellous  fidelity — perhaps  from  conscientious 
motives,  perhaps  from  that  incapacity  which  the 
Teutonic  mind  is  said  to  labour  under  of  inventing,  or 
even  of  adapting,  a  plot — with  marvellous  fidelity,  Mr. 
Wells  has  followed  the  Biblical  account,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  what  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inartistic  dramas  of 
the  century.  The  neglect  it  has  suffered  must  always 
remain  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
prosperity  of  any  work  of  art,  from  a  joke  to  an  epic, 
depends  upon  the  mood  of  the  public  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  For,  therois  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  books 
which  must  be  taken  a^  the  flood.  And  it  is  a  popular 
error  to  suppose  that,  in  a  good  book,  there  is  some 
fate- compelling  power  which  will  save  it  from  perishing, 
even  though  it  may  miss  its  mark  at  first.  Science  tells 
ns  that,  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  surviving  organism 
is  not  necessarily  that  which  is  absolutely  the  best  in 
an  ideal  sense,  though  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  be  that 
which  is  most  in  harmony  with  surrounding  conditions. 
It  is  the  same  in  art.  Like  Shah  Mahmoud,  the  world 
wakes  up  in  a  new  mood  every  morning,  and  every 
morning  must  that  mood  be  pampered.  And,  as  after 
ns  the  deluge  comes,  the  wisest  artist  may,  as  the  Merry 
Andrew  in  “  Faust”  seems  to  think,  be  he  who  attends  to 
**  contemporary  fun  ”  and  leaves  Prince  Posterity  to  do 
his  joking  and  his  singing  for  himself.  Therefore,  good 
books  may  perish,  and  do. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  struck  by  the  skill  with  which 
Wells  has  caught  Shakespeare’s  way  of  writing  blank 
verse — especially  the  blank  verse  of  Shakespeare’s  pre- 
Marlowean  epoch.  No  doubt  this  is  very  remarkable, 
and  not  less  so  is  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  has  caught  up 
Shakespeare’s  most  happy  knack  of  so  perfectly  blending 
metaphor  and  music  that  each  seems  Iwrn  of  the  other. 
But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Shakespeare’s  earlier  style — 
though  for  the  most  part  as  inimitable  by  poets  of  a 
high  rank  as  a  nightingale’s  note  is  inimitable  by  a  sky¬ 
lark — can  nevertheless  be  caught  by  poets  who  are  not 
of  a  high  rank.  Alexander  Smith’s  case  is  a  famous  one  | 
in  point.  With  less  dramatic  power,  perhaps,  than  any 
poet  of  our  day.  Smith  could  spin  off  blank  verse 
sentences  like  this  : — 

My  drooping  sails 

Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  of  my  intent, 

I  rot  upon  the  waters,  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles. 

To  have  been  able  to  turn  out  a  sentence  so  exactly  like 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  own  as  that,  Coleridge  would  freely 
have  given  one  of  bis  ears  ;  yet  how  puny  and  pinch¬ 
beck  is  Smith  when  compared  with  the  writer  of  “  Kubla 
Khan  and  Christabel.”  Sometimes,  though  not  often, 
and  oven  then  only  in  a  single  line,  Mr.  Tennyson  can 
do  it,  as  in 

Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 

And  so  can  Mr.  Browning,  on  rare  occasions,  as  in  the 
famous  comparison  of  the  pearl-diver ;  but  neither  of 
them  can  ever  get  so  near  as  Smith,  and  not  within 
many  miles  of  Wells.  Take  the  following: — 

Act  II.  ScBXB  III. — Potiphar'n  House. 

Enter  Phhaxanor  (Potiphar’s  wife)  a7id  Attbj«uant. 

Phraxanob.  Dost  thou  despise  l<ive,  then  ? 

Attendant.  Madam,  not  quite  ; 

A  ruby  that  is  pure  is  better  worth 

Than  one  that’s  haw’d  and  streaked  with  the  light : 

So  is  a  heart. 

PiiHAXANOB.  A  ruby  that  is  flaw’d 

Is  better  worth  than  one  that’s  sunk  a  mile 
Beneath  the  dry  sand  of  some  desert  place  : 

So  is  a  heart. 

Attendant.  Then,  madam,  you  would  say 
That  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  love.  * 

Phraxanob.  Not  quite:  but  I  would  say  the  fiery  sun 
Doth  not  o’ershine  the  galaxy  so  far ; 

Nor  doth  a  torch  within  a  jew'ell’d  mine 
Amaze  the  eye  bevond  this  diamond  here. 

More  than  the  ruddy  offices  of  love 
Do  glow  before  the  common  steps  of  life. 

Attendant.  It  is  a  knowledge  worth  the  stooping  for. 

Phraxanob.  The  soul’s  supremjicy  admits  no  sex  : 

I  am  a  woman,  and  am  proud  of  it. 

We  are  content  that  man  should  tJike  the' lead, 

Knowing  he  ever  will  look  back  on  us 
With  doting  eye,  not  caring  how  he  steps. 

All  matters  that  are  greater  than  ourselves 
Do  trace  their  secret  graces  to  our  hands. 

For  glory  captains  struggle  in  the  fight. 

And  play  against  the  bulwark  of  the  foe 
The  o’erbrowing  engines  in  the  stubborn  siege ; 


But  love  doth  brace  the  garland  on  his  head. 

Making  proud  victory  sweeter  than  it  is. 

Love  doth  attach  on  independency : 

Our  will  is  the  strong  rudder  to  our  bark ; 

Our  wit,  the  sails ;  beauty,  the  swellin^de ; 

Caprice,  the  tackle,  serving  to  all  winds^ 

Tho’  light  as  nothing,  yet  it  tells  like  tnrth ; 

And  constancy,  the  anchor  that’s  upheav’d. 

For  ever  falling,  and  yet  never  struck. 

Thus  do  we  voyage  o’er  the  fickle  world. 

Marking  our  image  upon  every  wave. 

Still  moving  onward  to  what  port  we  will. 

Ay,  there  it  is  !  who  can  control  our  wills? 

Attendant.  Madam,  your  speech  is  fire. 

Phraxanob.  Doth  it  burn  you  ? 

Attendant.  I  did  not  think  that  I  had  liv’d  so  long 
As  I  have  liv’d. 

Phbaxanob.  Indeed  !  Why  do  you  blush? 

Attendant.  Because  I  never  dar’d  to  trust  my  th oughts 
And,  lo !  it  is  escap’d. 

Phraxanob.  Do  you,  then,  love  ? 

Attendant.  In  sooth  I  ever  fear’d  to  call  it  love  : 

I  knew  a  minstrel  who  had  fallen  in  love. 

And,  though  he  sung  the  more  his  plaintive  notes. 

Yet  never  was  he  merry  any  more. 

It  is  of  course  very  wonderful  the  way  in  which  he  has 
here  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  early  Shakespeare  epoch 
— the  epoch,  that  is,  before  Shakespeare  had  been 
sednced  into  the  artificial  sonorousness  of  Marlowe  ;  but 
also  before  he  had  discovered  his  own  great  secret  that 
the  dramatist  who  would  inform  his  characters  not 
merely  with  poetry  but  with  dramatic  life,  must  so 
adjust  his  pauses  with  reference  to  the  initial  foot  of  tho 
sequence — eschewing  all  pause-tricks  of  line — or  rather 
must  so  let  the  emotion  govern  the  pauses — as  to  hide 
those  very  artifices  of  metric  art  which  Marlowe  and 
Milton  and  others  love  to  show — the  epoch,  in  short, 
before  Shakespeare  had  discovered  that  the  pauses  must 
be  so  cunningly  set  that  the  music  shall  seem  to  be  in 
very  truth  “  wood-notes  wild.” 

So  that,  in  the  matter  of  versification,  this  poem,, 
though  very  likely  coming  nearer  to  Shakespeare  than 
does  any  other,  comes  a  long  way  off,  for  all  that.  In 
Wells’s  verse — as  indeed  in  all  dramatic  verse,  save  that 
of  Shakespeare,  after  his  escape  from  the  dominance  of 
Marlowe — the  burden  of  law — of  importunate  and  ever 
recognised  law — prevents  the  music  from  seeming  (as  in 
drama  it  always  should  seem)  the  mere  “  moving  music 
which  is  life,”  as  the  Buddhists  say — the  living  metre  of 
the  surging  sea  within  the  soul  of  him  who  speaks — the 
free  effluence  of  the  passions  and  emotions  which  are 
passing  into  words.  Not  yet  had  it  been  given  to  Wells — 
perhaps  it  would  never  have  been  given  to  him — to 
catch  that  “  bright-limbed  motion  of  the  gods  at  play,” 
such  as  we  get  in  Othello  for  instance,  in  parts  of  thfr 
Tempest^  in  Measure  for  Measure^  in  the  Shakespeare 
portions  of  Timon^  dc.,  and  which  we  always  mentally 
hear  whenever  Shakespearean  music  is  talked  of — that 
rhythm  which  Shakespeare,  as  has  just  been  said, 
suddenly  found  for  himself,  after  he  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  “  Marlowe’s  mighty  line  ”  was  a  great  deal 
too  mighty  for  the  fluctuant  and  writhing  life  of  drama 
— that  it  was  not,  indeed,  the  rhythm  of  drama  at  all,, 
but  of  epic,  where,  and  where  alone  in  English  unrhymed 
verse,  recognised  and  formulated  law  is  a  beauty — is  even, 
for  any  length  of  time,  tolerable.  Of  this,  Shakespeare’s 
supreme  mastery  (where  ”  the  flaming  steeds  of  song  ” — 
though  really  kept  strongly  in  hand  by  him  who  drives 
the  iambic  team — seem  to  run  reinless  as  the  “  wild  horses- 
of  the  wind”).  Wells  has,  of  course,  no  more  than  any 
other  dramatist,  which  is  to  say  that  he  has  nothing. 

As  wo  have  said  before,  if  the  poem  should  not  now 
live,  it  will  be  because  it-  is  killed  by  Potiphar’s  wife- 
Otherwise,  what  a  splendid  subject  for  a  drama — a 
lyrical  drama,  say  !  Consider  the  great  human  passions 
set  a-working  in  it  — Love,  Hate,  Envy,  Jealousy,  Filial 
Reverence,  an  aged  father’s  passionate  love  for  his 
youngest-born ;  above  all,  think  of  the  scenery — the  sweet 
pastoral  life  of  the  patriarch  and  his  family  at  Canaan, 
and  then,  afterwards,  Egypt  as  she  lives  in  our  day¬ 
dreams,  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs — Memphis,  and  the 
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banks  of  the  sacred  Nile  !  Now,  is  there  a  way  of  ideal. 
isingPotiphar’s  wife  ?  (for,  note  that  the  pecnliarityof  this 
story  is  that  the  same  character  has  to  do  the  business 
of  heroine  and  villain).  If  there  is  such  a  way,  it  is 
obviously  to  make  the  passion  of  Potiphar’s  wife  the 
result  of  some  fatality  ;  for  artistically  it  cannot  be  the 
mere  outcome  of  lawless  appetite;  but  having  arrived  so 
far— then,  what  is  the  most  beautiful  and  poetic  method 
of  showing  that  she  is  this  creature  of  overmastering 
fate  ?  Clearly  it  is  to  show  her  in  her  girlhood,  before 
her  marriage  to  Potiphar,  haunted  by  a  vision  either  of 
a  man  supernaturally  introduced  to  her  like  Kamar- 
ez-Zeman  to  Budoor,  or  of  a  dream  youth,  of  ideal 
beauty,  of  whom  Joseph — to  be  afterwards  encountered  by 
her — is  the  realisation.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way 
of  making  a  heroine  do  the  business  of  the  temptress  in 
the  play — become  a  foil  to  the  perfect  moral  l^auty  of 
the  hero — and  at  the  same  time  be  herself  sufficiently 
interesting  to  become  the  heroine.  Sin,  she  must ;  but 
there  must  be  some  beautiful  poetic  excuse  for  her  sin — 
an  excuse  such  as  the  foreman  of  a  jury  of  seraphim 
might  and  must  accept. 

But  let  not  the  young  poet  who  reads  this  run  off  and 
sketch  out  a  poem  on  this  plan,  and  then  say  that  he 
never  read  the  Examiner  in  all  his  life.  It  has  been 
done  already,  and  beautifully  done.  The  Persian  poets, 
while  following  as  far  as  they  could  the  Koran,  have 
done  it.  Step  by  step  have  they  moved,  till  at  length, 
from  the  somewhat  shadowy  and  uncertain  heroine  of 
Ferdnsi’s  poem,  we  get,  through  subsequent  poets,  to 
the  glorious  parable-poem  of  Jami,  in  which  the  coarse 
“  Potiphar’s  wife  of  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  becomes 
the  tender  girl  Zulaikha. 

While  Joseph’s  adventures  are  going  on  down  in 
Canaan,  important  business  is  being  done  in  Mauritania. 
As  Zulaikha,  daughter  of  King  Taimus,  there  lies  a. 
dreaming  at  peep  of  morning,  “  when  the  jasmine  and 
the  violet  are  just  opening  their  eyes  to  the  dawn,” 
there  comes  the  vision  of  a  glorious  youth,  with  a 
dazzling  star  upon  his  shoulder,  whose  beauty  takes  her 
young  soul  captive.  Waking,  to  find  it  all  a  dream,  she 
sinks,  like  Budoor,  into  melancholy,  and  pines  away. 
Thrice  is  the  dream  repeated. 

'Tis  ho  who  comes  o’  nights ;  the  starrj  vision 
That  bendeth  o’er  her  sleep  with  lovesome  eyes. 

And  kisses  rich  with  odours  Paradisian, 

And  hair  that  smelleth  sweet  of  Aden  spice. 

Murmuring  a  wordless  melody  Elysian, 

Like  honey-gurgling  brooks  of  Paradise. 

’Tis  he ! 

And  when  at  length  the  vision  names  “  Egypt  ”  as  the 
country  of  his  abode,  “  Egypt  ”  becomes  the  centre- 
thought  round  which  all  other  thoughts  revolve.  And 
when  an  embassy  arrives  from  a  foreign  land  soliciting 
her  hand,  and  she  learns  that  this  foreign  country  is 
Egypt,  and  that  her  suitor  is  none  other  than  Pharaoh’s 
grand  vizier,  Potiphar,  her  heart  dances  with  joy.  For 
this  is  how  she  reasons.  Potiphar  dwells  in  Egypt ; 
the  beautiful  dream-youth  dwells  in  Egypt ;  ergo  Poti¬ 
phar  and  he  must  be  one.  And  the  logic  is  sweetly 
irresistible  and  feminine.  She  accepts  Potiphar  on  the 
spot,  and  hurries  away  with  her  retinue  to  Memphis 
to  meet  her  suitor.  Arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  hearing  the  bray  of  the  music,  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  as  Potiphar  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
meet  her,  her  heart  beats  more  and  more  violently 
every  moment.  Its  thump,  thump,  keeps  time  to  the 
tramp,  tramp,  of  his  horse’s  feet.  Her  longing  to  peep 
through  the  curtains  of  her  gorgeous  litter  becomes 
irresistible.  fShe  cuts  a  sly  slit  in  the  curtain,  and 
peeps ;  and  lo !  instead  of  the  dazzling  youth  of  her 
dreams,  there  smiles  upon  her  a  bland  and^  oriental 
fogey,  respectable  but  plain.  Bitter  disappointment ! 
What  are  all  the  splendours  of  the  vizier’s  palace 
as  she  sits  there  pining  for  the  youth  of  her  dreams  ? 
But  a  surprise  is  awaiting  her.  There  is  a  certain  beau¬ 
tiful  slave,  “  Joseph  ”  by  name,  a  Canaanite,  whom  all 
the  ladies  of  the  court  love  with  that  intensity  unknown 
to  amateurs  in  the  art  of  love,  and  peculiar  to  ladies 
whose  blest  business  it  is  to  love  and  do  nothing  else. 
Potiphar*8  wife  sees  Joseph,  and  knows  him  at  once  for 


her  own — the  youth  of  her  dreams.  But  in  the  East — 
where  the  bow-strings  of  the  lovo-gfod  are  so  often  used 
for  uncomfortable  purposes — discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  love.  She  learns  that  Joseph  is  for  sale.  Na¬ 
turally  she  buys  hftn — buys  him  over  the  head  of  the 
great  Princess  Nasigha,  of  the  race  of  Aad,  whose 
rage  equals  that  of  the  other  court  ladies,  and — joined 
with  theirs — may  bo  more  easily  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  Joseph  reciprocates  his  mistress’s  love,  and  is 
thereby  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  that  ill-breeding  of 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  so  justly  complains  in  regard  to 
the  Scripture  Joseph.  But  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of 
yielding,  the  angel  Gabriel  appears  to  him  in  the  likeness 
of  Jacob,  his  father,  and  warns  him  to  fly  from  his  perilous 
position,  which  he  does.  He  is  seized,  however,  on  the 
false  charge,  as  in  the  Bible  story,  and  cast  into  prison. 
Throughout  the  story,  “ Potiphar ’s  wife,”  though  working 
so  much  mischief,  is  a  heroine  still,  and  her  remorseful 
thoughts  follow  him  in  his  prison-cell.  From  this  point 
the  Bible  narrative  is  taken  up,  except  that  in  the  end 
Potiphar,  like  the  convenient  husband  of  the  novel,  dies, 
in  oi^er  that  his  widow  may  marry  her  lover. 

Here  we  have  perhaps  the  finest  love  story  in  the 
world  mingled  with  another  story  which  before  lacked 
nothing  but  just  such  a  mingling.  But  as  it  stands  in 
Genesis,  no  poet  could  bring  the  story  of  Joseph  into 
the  domain  of  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Wells  has,  however, 
given  us  a  poem  which  is  most  likely  secured  from 
oblivion  at  last. 

*  It  is  not,  under  the  circumstances,  surprising  to  find 
several  provoking  misprints  in  the  volume.  On  page  153, 
line  6,  “  main  ”  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  “  man  ” — the 
form  in  which  the  line  stood  in  the  manuscript  revised 
many  years  ago.  At  page  140,  bottom  line,  “  affection  ” 
is  misprinted  for  “  affectation.”  Theodore  Watts. 


MR.  ALFRED  AUSTIN’S  NEW  POEM. 

The  Human  Tragedy,  By  Alfred  Auatio.  London :  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 

Mr.  Austin,  in  this  his  latest  work,  has  left  behind 
him  the  unreal  world  wherein  we  last  met  him,  to  take 
his  place  again  in  the  busy  life  of  our  own  time,  as  great 
in  thrilling  historic  events,  such  as  Mr.  Austin  has 
chosen  for  the  theatre  of  his  “  Tragedy,”  as  any  other 
period  of  modem  history.  As  in  ”  Madonna’s  Child  ” 
and  “  Rome  or  Death,”  we  find  ourselves  again  in  the 
middle  of  the  glorious  struggle  for  Italian  Indepen- 
dence,  and  on  fresh  ground  amid  the  more  recent 
episodes  of  the  triumph  of  Teutonic  self-defence  and 
the  brief,  heroic,  Utopian  dream  of  the  Commune 
destined  to  a  so  harsh  awakening  from  those  brothers 
who  were  themselves  unable  to  keep  out  the  invader. 

Both  the  main  political  epochs  to  which  Mr.  Austin 
has  given  the  figures  of  his  drama,  alive  as  they  are 
with  keen  desire  of  liberty  and  strangely  contrasted  by 
the  different  fates  of  each — success  and  failure— form  a 
most  brilliant,  lurid,  and  rapidly  changing  background 
before  which  the  human  tragedy  of  our  souls  is  to  be 
played  out. 

Mr.  Austin’s  poem  is  divided  into  four  acts,  each  with 
a  considerable  period  intervening  between  them.  The 
poem  opens  with  an  address  to  Love. 

O  Love,  undying  Love !  eternal  Star, 

That,  risen  ere  the  dawn  of  earthly  suns, 

Dost  never  set !  That  as  now  near,  now  hir, 

Its  fickle  course  each  paler  passion  runs, 

Bumest  on  high  where  the  Immortals  are. 

Beacon  and  bourne  of  us  wayfaring  ones ! 

Elder  than  all  the  Nine !  descend  and  give 
Soul  to  my  strings,  that  they  may  breathe  and  live. 

The  scene  of  the  first  act,  whereof  Love  is  sole  protago¬ 
nist,  is  laid  in  England  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1857.  The  second  act  has  for  protagonists  Love  and  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  for  scene  Spiaggiascura,  Milan,  and  Florence, 
from  March  1858  to  May  1859  ;  the  third  act  lies  in  Capri 
and  Mentana,  during  the  late  autumn  of  1867,  its  pro¬ 
tagonists  being  Love,  Religion,  and  Country ;  and  the 
fourth  act  with  its  four  protagonists,  Love,  Religion, 
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similar  as  they  are  in  idea  to  the  line  in  Lowell’s  “  Pro- 
methens  ’* : — 

Thou  and  all  strength  shall  crumble  except  Lore. 

The  song  born  of  the  grief  of  Olive  is  worthy  of 
quotation : — 

Will  the  sun  never  set  ? 

Will  the  twilight  never  fade  ? 

My  heart  is  sick,  my  eyes  are  wet 
With  the  night,  and'his  step  delayed. 

Go,  loitering  light,  from  the  west! 

Sink,  floating  light,  in  the  stream ! 

Fold,  breeze,  thy  pinions  and  rest ! 

Rest :  sleep ;  and  dream ! 

The  twilight  lingers  still. 

I  hate  the  hues  on  the  hill ; 

I  hate  the  sundown  strejik ! 

Oh !  if  I  could  but  wreak 
On  crimson  crag,  on  saffron  peak. 

My  baffled  will ! 

Oh,  come  to  me,  silent  as  stars ! 

Come  to  me,  soft  as  the  dew ! 

■  Como  as  the  light  through  my  bars 
When  moons  are  new. 

Rut  come!  come!  come! 

My  own,  my  sweet,  my  true ! 

Oh,  come ! 

I  have  flung  the  lattice  wide. 

That  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
May  guide  your  arms  as  they  climb  and  glide 
Nearer  up  to  mine ! 

Come !  come !  come ! 

1  cannot  be  mute,  be  dumb,  • 

For  I  pine,  I  pine,  I  pine! 

Hush,  it  is  he !  I  heard 

A  footstep  in  the  laurelled  walk ! 

Ah !  no !  ’Twas  but  a  dreaming  bird 
Chased  by  a  phantom  hawk ! 

1  cannot  await  him  longer. 

Love,  ruffled  against  delay, 

A  moment  fiercer,  stronger. 

Beats, — flutters, — faints  away ! 

And  in  a  very  different  way  the  Communistic  war  song 
beginning — 

Wake !  ye  proletarian  numbers !  who  is  he  that  basely  cumbers 
With  untimely*wallowing  slumbers  the  embattlemented  ground  ? 
Hark !  they  press  around  the  city,  without  respite,  without  pity. 
Chanting  loud  the  insulting  ditty  their  lewd  fathers  loved  to  sound — 

is  not  without  some  of  that  incarnate  soul  of  revolution 
which  is  the  glory  of  the  “Marseillaise,”  and  confers 
eternal  honour  on  the  name  of  Rouget  de  LTsle. 

The  description  of  the  Man  of  Sedan — 

Dazfd  by  his  dissipated  dreams,  aghast 

At  ghosts  he  had  deemed  long  laid  spurred  by  the  cries 

Qf  sullen  crowds  that  gather^  thick  and  fast. 

Age  in  his  limbs  and  death-rheum  in  his  eyes, 

With  vacillating  hands  the  rod  he  passed 
To  female  counsels,  perilous  allies. 

And  pricked  by  priests  and  women  blind  with  hate, 

Pass^  to  his  doom  through  war’s  wide-open  gate — 

would  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  terrible  imprecation  on  the  then  unfallen  mon- 
arch. 

We  are  now  and  then  reminded  by  such  lines  as  these 
that  Mr.  Austin  is  author  of  “  The  Season  ”  as  well  as 
“  Rome  or  Death  — 

What  are  your  means  ?  Enough  to  buy  a  rope, 

Buy  it,  before  the  worhl,  indignant  grown, 

Dangles  you  from  a  gibbet  of  its  own. 

We  must,  however,  point  out  the  line — 

Who  love  not  at  first  meeting  love  but  ill — 

as  somewhat  too  closely  resembling  the — 

Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

of  Marlowe. 

Mr.  Austin  deserves  praise  and  gratitude  for  having 
given  us  a  true  poem  of  to-day.  For  this  we  thank 
him,  and  conclude  our  quotations  with  the  last  lines  of 
his  work : — 

But  whether  the  unsetting  day  shall  rise. 

For  which  the  downcast  weep,  the  sanguine  pine. 

Or,  but  as  hitherto,  in  fitful  skies, 

Dawn  must  to  dark,  fair  must  to  foul  decline— 


Country,  and  Mankind,  is  laid  in  Rome  and  Paris,  in 
August  1870,  and  the  close  of  May  1871. 

The  hero,  Godfrid,  meets  with  a  beautiful  girl,  Olive, 
at  her  father’s  house  in  the  country,  where  he  is  staying 
at  that  time  of  the  year,  which —  • 

Befits  the  young. 

Whose  fair  false  hopes  the  kindly  Gods  defeat, 

and  almost  fancies  himself  to  be  as  much  in  love  with 
her  as  she,  unfortunately  for  herself,  is  with  him. 
They  part,  however,  with  no  spoken  word  of  love,  but 
in  farewell,  as  if  in  emulation  of  the  pererme  hasium 
of  Johannes  Secundus,  their  lips. 

Released  from  awe, 

By  sudden  sense  of  parting,  rashly  meet. 

When  they  meet  again,  Olive  is  going  to  be,  and  shortly 
after  is,  wedded  to  Sir  Gilbert,  a  fine-hearted  and  manly 
being,  who  is  thus  described  : — 

He  was  a  man  of  not  uncommon  worth. 

In  this  determined  will  whose  tongue  we  speak. 

The  only  one  he  had  been  taught  from  birth. 

Except  a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek. 

England  he  deemed  the  navel  of  the  earth. 

And  night  and  morning  blessed  the  silver  streak. 

Holding  the  faith,  there  lived  beyond  its  waves. 

But  Papists,  revolutionists,  and  slaves. 

Godfrid  goes  to  Italy,  to  Spiaggiascura,  and  becomes 
devoted  to  Olympia,  who  tends  the  shrine  of  Madonna 
there.  She,  devoted  to  her  faith,  cannot  accept  the  love 
of  one  whose  creed  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by 
Godfrid  himself : — 

You  cannot  kill  the  Gods.  Their  shadows  still 
The  cherished  rites  of  Pagan  eld  renew. 

Haunt  the  cool  grot,  or  scour  the  thymy  hill. 

And  in  the  woods  their  wanton  sports  pursue. 

This  very  morn  I  heard  Pan’s  pastoral  quill. 

And  tracked  Diana’s  sandals  o’er  the  dew. 

Caught  dimpled  Venus  veiled  in  feathery  foam. 

And  Faunus  scampering  to  his  sylvan  home. 

And  if  Jove  prove  not  the  last  god  dethroned. 

But  Heaven  at  length  Olympus’s  fate  should  feel, 

Deem  not  withal,  its  choirs  shall  be  disowned. 

Or  dumb  oblivion  o’er  its  seraphs  steal. 

Still  shall  calm  Stephen  smile  on  martyrs  stoned. 

Fair  sinners  still  to  Magdalen  appeal, 

Cecilia’s  touch  still  wake  the  sacred  lyre. 

And  lamb-like  Agnes  spotless  loves  inspire. 

This  beautiful  declaration  of  comprehensive  belief  in 
all  the  Gods,  this  pure  expression  of  poetic  adoration, 
will  not  satisfy  the  servant  of  Madonna,  who  answers 
this  confesfio  amantia  thus  : — 

I  cling  to  Mary  and  Christ  crucified. 

Leave  me,  nay  leave  me  ere  it  be  too  late  ! 

Better  part  here  than  p;irt  at  Heaven’s  gate. 

“Madonna’s  child”  becomes  a  nun,  Godfrid  goes  to 
Florence,  and  meets  there  Sir  Gilbert  and  Olive,  who 
dies.  Gilbert,  who  learns  that  his  wife’s  heart  was  never 
his,  but  had  always  been  given  to  Godfrid,  holds  no  hate 
to  the  latter  for  this,  but  flings  himself  with  Godfrid 
into  the  struggle  for  Italian  liberty,  urged  to  the  cause 
of  Rome  or  Death  by  the  love  of  a  beautiful  Italian  girl, 
Miriam. 

Finally,  the  four,  Godfrid,  Olympia,  Gilbert,  and 
Miriam,  meet  in  Paris  during  the  Commune.  Godfrid 
aids  Gilbert  and  Miriam  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the 
Versailles  troops.  He  and  Olympia  are  surrounded  by 
combalants  and  killed  : — 

He,  pierced  by  ball,  that  fought  for  faith  of  old, 

Sho  by  their  shaft  who  ’gainst  old  faiths  rebel — 

and  BO  ends  the  Human  Tragedy. 

This  is  but  the  brief,  rough,  sketch  of  the  story  of  a 
very  beautiful  poem,  and  which,  though  very  unequal  in 
merit  in  different  parts,  yet  deserves,  as  a  whole,  we 
think,  to  take  rank  as  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Austin’s 
work.  It  is  delightful  to  come  upon  lines  like  these : — 

For  Love  is  older  far  than  all  the  Gods, 

And  will  survive  both  gods  and  men,  and  be 
The  sovran  ruler  still,  when  nature  nods. 

And  the  scared  stars  through  misty  chaos  flee. 

Take  Love  away,  and  we  are  brutish  clods. 

Blind,  spelling  out  our  fate  without  the  key ; 

Bchited  wanderers  stumbling  through  the  night 
Cheered  by  no  gleam  of  home  or  hope  in  sight— 
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For  gentle  hearts  and  steadfast  gazing  eyes. 

Thou,  thou  at  least,  will  never  cease  to  shine 
Mid  wreck  of  things  that  were  or  things  that  are, 

O  Love !  undying  Love  !  Eternal  Star. 

This  is  the  final  inspiration  of  the  poem,  the  one  per¬ 
vading  emotion  of  the  whole  work. 

ERNEST  RIETSCHEL. 

Ernest  BietscJidy  the  Sculptor^  and  the  Lessons  of  his  Life.  An 
Autobiography  and  Memoir.  By  Andreas  Oppermann.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  G.  Sturge,  Translator  of 
‘  Ulrich  von  Hutten,’  &c.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  lives  of  artists  are  generally  very  uneventful, 
-and  yet  the  public  welcomes  them  in  the  shape  of 
volumes  of  biographical  letters,  diaries,  and  so  forth. 
Artists  aye  nearly  always  men  of  distinct  individual 
character.  The  ego  is  strongly  expressed  in  them,  the 
most  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing,  as  well  as  the 
most  ambitious  and  conceited,  and  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  their  early  life  that  contrasts  with 
its  successful  close.  In  the  history  of  Ernst  Rietschel 
this  contrast  is  so  strong  as  to  give  the  story  a  sort  of 
moral  chiaroscuro,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  nature  of 
Rietschel,  his  manhood  and  simplicity,  give  the  book  an 
elevation  that  distinguishes  it  from  nearly  every  other 
of  its  kind. 

Some  little  time  ago  we  had  a  book  to  review,  similar 
in  size  and  intention,  which  was  somewhat  conceitedly 
called,  ‘  A  Christian  Painter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,’ 
but  was,  in  fact,  a  life  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  whom  we 
cannot  help  thinking  a  greater  artist  than  Rietschel, 
but  the  force  of  moral  character  and  manhood  of  our  i 
sculptor  is  a  very  complete  contrast  to  the  feeble  senti¬ 
mentalism  and  short-sighted  superstition  of  the  painter, 
whose  joyless  soul  was  lodged  in  a  weak  body.  They 
•were  both  bom  and  died  nearly  in  the  same  year,  the 
“  Christian  painter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ”  on  his 
way  back  from  Rome,  where  he  had  had  a  long  audience 
of  the  Pope,  remaining  on  his  knees  all  the  time,  and 
afterwards  had  been  much  cheered  by  saying  his  prayers 
in  the  same  attitude  before  the  make-believe  chains  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  San  Pietro  in  Vincolo.  A  Christian  not 
•of  the  nineteenth  century  one  would  say,  but  Rietschel, 
whose  nature  was  pious,  and  who.se  faith  was  also  un¬ 
wavering,  was  essentially  of  our  time,  and  the  “  Lessons 
of  his  Life,”  mentioned  on  the  title-page  by  the  trans¬ 
lator,  Mrs.  Sturge,  are  of  the  most  sterling  value. 

Tourists  do  not* very  frequently  go  through  the 
ancient  city  of  Worms,  where  the  enemies  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  cited  Luther  to  appear,  and  whither  he  went  in 
spite  of  warnings  from  his  friends.  But  there  it  is  that 
the  triumph  of  Rietschel’s  art  exists  in  the  shape  of  one 
•of  the  most  important  monuments  in  Europe.  The 
Luther  monument,  round  whose  colossal  statue  are 
grouped  on  lower  pedestals  representatives  of  different 
conditions  of  church  reform — Waldo  the  Frank,  Wiclif 
the  Englishman,  Savonarola  the  Italian,  and  Huss  the 
Bohemian.  Outside  these  again  stand  Frederick  the 
Wise,  Philip  of  Hesse,  Melancthon,  and  Reuchlin.  The 
last  mentioned  we  would  not  have  thought  sufficiently 
important  for  the  place  he  occupies,  but  Rietschel  took 
him  and  the  other  three  as  expressing  the  various 
forces,  temporal  and  mental,  aiding  the  Reformation. 
In  Dresden,  where  he  lived  during  his  latter  years, 
there  is  a  memorial  of  him,  the  Rietschel  Museum,  a 
memorial  exactly  of  the  kind  that  an  artist  would  desire 
to  have,  especially  a  sculptor,  whose  works  after  his 
death  are  never  to  be  seen  except  in  miniature.  The 
productions  of  our  sculptor  are,  however,  of  a  kind  that 
fail  to  move  the  spectator ;  they  are  exactly  the  typical 
art  of  Germany — sensible,  correct,  scholastic — but  with¬ 
out  emotional  life,  and  in  a  certain  sense  without  poetical 
charm. 

This  verdict  ou  his  art,  however,  is  of  less  consequence 
in  reviewing  the  “  Life,”  as  it  is  without  illustrations, 
and  depends  upon  the  writing  of  the  master,  not  upon  his 
sculpture.  The  autobiography,  which  fills  a  small  half 
of  the  volume,  written  for  the  gratification  of  Rietschel’s 
own  family,  is  a  truly  interesting  perfoimance,  without 


a  shade  of  affectation,  and  the  narrative  discloses  the 
figures  of  two  men,  father  •  and  son,  to  both  of  whom 
we,  cannot  help  bowing  with  a  feeling  almost  of  affec¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  are  only  two  countries 
in  the  world  wherein  such  people  as  the  parents  of 
Rietschel  can  be  found,  viz.,  Scotland  and  Germany — 
Northern  Germany  in  particular ;  men  and  women  in 
whose  daily  life  extreme  poverty  is  unaccompanied  by 
servility,  and  in  whom  religious  thankfulness  to  God 
for  “  small  mercies  ”  coexists  with  freedom  of  thought 
and  a  central  justness  of  comprehension  regarding 
society  and  the  duties  of  life.  The  father  of  Robert 
Burns  was  such  a  man,  and  the  glimpses  we  get  of  him 
through  his  son  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  elder 
Rietschel  in  the  autobiography  of  the  sculptor.  In 
every  society  and  nationality  we  have  characters  analo¬ 
gous  to  these  two  men.  William  Blake,  for  example, 
when  nearly  as  poor,  answered  his  sympathising  friend, 
“I  want  nothing,  I  am  perfectly  happy,”  but  this  was 
rather  the  absorption  in  one  particular  study  or  idea, 
and  the  surrounding  of  activity  and  wealth  gave  a 
piquancy  to  the  self-denial  and  quietude. 

The  elder  Rietschel  who  had  the  characteristic  name 
of  Friedrich  Ehregott,  is  described  by  his  son  as  tall  and 
portly,  his  face  pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  when 
advanced  in  years  venerable.  He  was  of  a  gentle  sus¬ 
ceptible  disposition,  tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  full 
of  trust  in  trouble,  and  in  prosperity  abounding  in  grati¬ 
tude  to  God.  He  had  family  worship  morning  and 
evening,  **  and  often  after  he  was  in  bed,  before  going  to 
sleep,  he  would  strike  up  a  short  evening  hymn,  in  which 
my  mother  and  I  joined,  and  as  the  short  hymns  were 
few  I  soon  knew  them  by  heart.” 

“  My  mother,”  he  nays,  “  was  quiet  and  reserved.  I  never  saw  her 
angry,  yet  she  was  by  no  means  phlegmatic.  Her  industry  was  un¬ 
tiring.  Her  parents’  circumstances  required  that  she  and  her  sisters 
should  go  to  service,  and  it  was  in  service  at  Pulsnitz  tliat  my  father 
made  her  acquaintance  and  marrie<l  her.  When  times  were  better 
ra^  father  was  cheerful,  but  my  mother  was  of  a  dejected  turn  of 
mind,  and  inability  to  express  her  feelings  mode  her  often  sit  in 
silence  the  whole  day  over  her  work.” 

The  cause  of  the  poverty  we  see  from  the  first  to  have 
set  in  on  the  family  seems  to  have  resulted  from  the 
cheapening  of  cloth,  causing  leather  breeches,  the  making 
of  which  was  the  father’s  trade,  to  be  less  and  less  re¬ 
quired.  When  he  could  get  no  work  he  tried  to  get 
matter  to  read  by  looking  over  the  waste  paper  at  the 
shopkeepers.  He  had  three  maps  which  ho  knew  by 
heart,  and  could  buy  no  more.  He  was  the  adviser  of 
his  neighbours,  and  their  interpreter.  They  came  to 
him  to  write  letters  or  other  things  for  them. 

How  the  boy  Ernest  grows  up  with  these  good  people, 
whose  poverty  continues  to  deepen,  is  related  with  unin¬ 
tentional  pathos,  till  we  wish  we  had  had  the  luck  to  have 
been  there  and  able  to  assist.  But  this  would  have  spoilt 
all,  and  the  great  “  lesson  ”  to  be  learnt  is,  how  little  is 
really  necessary  to  sustain  life  and  even  to  advance  in 
culture.  The  boy  at  last  goes  to  Dresden,  and  living  on 
a  few  groschen  a  week  gets  on  at  the  academy,  where 
ho  is  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1820  as  a  “pupil 
equally  distinguished  by  poverty,  talent,  industry,  and 
morality.” 

Of  his  intercourse  with  Rauch  in  Berlin,  with  Thor- 
waldsen  in  Rome,  with  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  of  his 
gpudual  success,  the  latter,  portion  of  the  volume  gives 
some  details.  By  this  time  of  course  the  good  parents 
were  dead,  but  long  before  the  period  of  the  son’s  suc- 
ces.s,  before  he  left  their  poor  cottage  roof-tree,  the  sun 
had  shone  upon  them.  Ehregott  had  been  made  clerk  of 
the  parish  church,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year,  and,  like  the  English  priest. 

Was  passing  rich  with  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  we  hear  of  them  is  the  following,  when  the 
son  was  becoming  an  important  man  : — 

I  went  to  Dresden  and  Pulsnitz  to  recruit  after  my  labours,  to 
share  the  happiness  with  my  parents,  and  to  have  the  satisfiictiuu  of 
seeing  them  relieved  fiom  burdens.  Those  -were  delightful  days ! 
Several  times  I  hoard  my  father  say  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy,  and 
with  folded  hands  and  uplifted  eyes,  Who  am  I,  0  l/)rd  God,  and 
what  is  my  home,  that  tliou  has  brought  me  hitherto.”  It  was  the 
the  last  time  I  saw  him.  My  mother  was  particularly  cheerful. 
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With  these  words  we  take  leave  of  a  book  which  has 
given  us  one  of  the  purest  literary  sensations  we  have 
experienced  for  a  long  time.  W.  B.  S. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Stray  Studies  from  England  and  Italy,  By  J.  R.  Green. 
(Macmillan). — These  studies,  being  by  the  author  of  probably 
the  most  successful  short  history  of  England  ever  written,  could 
hardly  fail,  and  have  not  failed,  to  be  interesting.  But  we  now 
expect  so  much  from  Mr.  Green  that  at  tirst  these  essays  are 
somewhat  disappointing.  The  **  studies  ”  seem  too  **  stray 
are,  in  fact,  mostly  reprinted  from  the  pages  of  magazines  in 
which  they  tirst  appeared  some  time  ago — seem  to  be  too 
utterly  unconnected  to  afford  much  interest.  But  as  the  various 
essays  are  read,  this  feeling  of  doubt  begins  to  wear  off  in  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  reading.  Most  of  the  essays,  especially 
the  Italian  sketches,  are  written  with  a  firm  easy  hand  in  a 
clear  straightforward  style  very  agreeable  to  follow.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  article  in  the  whole  volume  is  **The 
Florence  of  Dante.”  Mr.  Green  here  contrives  to  write  freshly 
about  a  theme  which  brings  him  into  competition  with  many 
rivals.  The  essay  thus  begins : — “  The  one  story  in  the  history 
of  the  modem  world  which  rivals  in  concentrated  interest  the 
story  of  Athens,  is  the  story  of  Florence,  in  the  years  just  before 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  few  years, 
that  is,  of  its  highest  dory  in  freedom,  in  letters  and  in  art.” 
Mr.  Green  has  taken  Florence  in  her  most  important  moment. 
As  Professor  Vincenzo  Botta  observes  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Dante,  «  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  mark  that  period 
of  transition  between  ancient  and  modern  times  in  which 
Europe  was  emerging  from  that  chaos  that  succeeded  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,”  when  all  the  various  elements  of 
change  and  struggle,  had  combined  to  stimulate  the  human 
mind,  and  lead  to  those  social  transformations  of  which  the  age 
of  Dante,  so  great  in  its  tendencies,  its  deeds,  and  even  its 
contradictions,  was  the  most  remarkable  result.”  Mr.  Green 
has  taken  this  period  for  his  subject,  and  with  Dino  Compagni, 
whose  “  Ileroaotean  picturesqueness  as  well  as  a  Herod otean 
simplicity  ”  he  admires  so  much,  for  companion,  shows  us  the 
city  of  the  Lily,  and  the  mighty  figures  which  move  about  in 
and  around  it,  tne  great  actors  of  a  colossal  drama.  The  other 
Italian  sketches  and  the  English  historical  subjects  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  especially  good  is** The  Poetry  of  Wealth,”  which 
treats  of  the  gigantic  possibilities  the  Monte  Christc-like 
efibrts  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  its  use,  an  essay  which, 
on  its  original  publication,  attracted  much  attention  in  America, 
from  which  many  of  its  illustrations  are  drawn.  In  the  two 
essays  on  Capri,  and  especially  in  **  Capri  and  its  Roman  Re¬ 
mains,”  Mr.  Green  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
famous  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  By  Tiberius  choosing 
this  spot  for  a  home,  **  the  spell  of  the  Eternal  City  was  sud¬ 
denly  broken,  and  it  was  never  thoroughly  restored.  If 
Milan,  Ravenna,  N  icodemia,  Constantinople,  became  afterwards 
her  rivals  or  supp^nnters  as  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  because 
Capri  had  led  ton  way.”  So  says  Mr.  Green,  whose  opinion 
upon  Tiberius  st  ems  to  be  by  no  means  in  agreement  with  the 
defence  of  that  much  hated  Emperor  by  Professor  Beesly  and 
some  of  the  German  critics. 

The  Democracy.  By  Whyte  Thorne.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
— *  The  Democracy  ’  is  the  stoiy  of  the  gradual  rise  in  life  of  a 
young  man  strongly  imbued  with  republican  and  free-thinking 
opinions,  from  the  position  of  son  of  a  small  oil  and  colourman 
to  that  of  Member  of  Parliament  and  friend  of  titled  personages. 
These  last  finally  prove  the  young  man’s  destruction,  for  he 
falls  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  calm  commonplace  beautiful 
daughter  of  Lady  Fermor,  who  had  been  his  mother’s  patroness 
when  she  was  a  dressmaker,  but  who  does  not  recognise  in 
the  brilliant  young  politician  and  author  the  son  of  her  former 
dependent.  Kuphael’s  worship  of  Foedora  is  nqt  more  strong 
nor  more  hopeless,  Lucien  de  liubempre’s  homage  to  his  great 
provincial  lady  does  not  lead  him  into  much  ^ater  meanness 
of  spirit  and  self- degradation  than  does  Paul  Nethersole’s  love 
for  Ijidy  Henrietta  Fermor.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  the 
hero’s  career  seems  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  author  has 
desired  to  introduce  a  Balzac-like  treatment  of  character  and 
situation  into  the  general  tone  of  ordinary  English  society 
and  life.  The  fate  of  the  hero  is  untold,  out  we  are  left  to 
suspect  that  disappointment  at  the  rejection  of  his  love,  for 
which  he  has  given  up  everything,  causes  his  death,  probably 
by  self-destruction.  This  is  the  only  construction  that  can  be 
put  upon  the  author’s  words,  **  Suppose,  if  you  like,  that  Paul 
Nethersole  has  passed  into  the  for  ever  and  ever  unknown,  that 
he  has  become  as  a  burst  bubble  upon  the  waters  of  life.  The 
how,  when,  where — what  import  these  ?  Be  assured  of  this 
only,  that  no  man  or  woman  shall  see  him  more,  be  joyed  or 
pained  at  bis  coming.”  Of  the  other  characters  in  the  book 
the  very  best  is  certainly  the  hard,  miserly  old  father,  Lucas 


Nethersole,  loved  by  no  one ;  yet,  at  the  last,  his  hard  money 
gained,  desirous  of  love  and  comfort,  and  failing  to  get  it, 
**  most  pitiable  of  men.”  Very  good,  too,  is  Berdoe,  the  life- 
studying,  life-enjoying  drifter — journeyman  watchmaker  and 
Radical  in  the  beginning,  beadle  and  Tory  at  the  last,  his  love 
of  enjoyment  and  dislike  to  work  at  once  satisfied.  Gracefully 
done  is  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  the  free-thinking  bookseller, 
who,  of  course,  falls  in  love  with  Paul,^who,  always  absorbed 
in  other  things,  never  notices  or  knows  of  it.  There  is  a  tinge 
of  exaggeration  in  the  whole  book,  which,  in  some  of  the 
characters,  goes  so  very  far  as  to  become  uninteresting,  and 
the  book  is,  as  a  whole,  very  unequal,  but  it  contains  many 
original  thoughts,  that  are  in  places  almost  startling  in  their 
quiet  humour  and  knowledge  of  certain  sides  of  society,  and 
the  writing  is  often  very  good. 

The  Roman  Empire  A.D.  395-800.  By  Arthur  M.  Curteis. 
(Rivingtons.) — Mr.  Curteis’  book  only  pretends  to  be  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  events  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  from  the  death 
of  Theodosius  in  a.d.  395  to  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as 
Emperor  of  the  West  in  a.d.  800.  As  the  author  says,  “  It  is 
meant  to  be  a  help  towards  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  the 
two  sections  of  history,  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  divide 
a  little  after  the  Christian  era  into  *  ancient  ’  and  *  modern.’ 
The  whole  of  this  period  is,  of  course,  included  in  Gibbon’s 

*  Decline  and  Fall,’  nut  this  book,  presenting  the  facts  under 
easy  heads  of  reference,  and  giving  the  whole  almost  in  the 
original  form  of  lecture  notes,  will  be  of  great  use  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix  to  ordinary  Roman  history,  which  generally  ends  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  The  work  is  well  illustrated  by  maps 
of  Central  Europe  a.d.  400,  the  Roman  Empire  in  thq  sixth 
century,  Italy  as  divided  between  the  Lombards  and  the  Greek 
Empire,  and  Europe  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  is 
accompanied  by  that  most  important  addition,  to  a  work  of  this 
nature,  a  copious  index.  The  chapters  on  **  Mohammed  and 
Mohammedanism  ”  and  **  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards  in 
Italy  ”  are  of  especial  interest,  and  the  frequent  references  to 
Eginhard  for  the  life  of  Charles  the  Great  have  added  much 
to  the  merits  of  that  section  of  the  work.  Another  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  plan  which  it  contains  of 
Constantinople,  which  thus  enables  the  reader  to  understand 
the  theatre  in  which  the  last  scene  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
acted  out.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  in  this  careful 
description  of  the  time  and  events  of  Charlemagne’s  reign  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  coronation  by  Pope  Leo  some  allurion  to  the 
**  Chanson  de  Roland,”  and  the  other  Carlovingian  epics, 
which,  though  undoubtedly  belonging  to  a  much  later  period, 
are  of  interest  as  marking  the  impression  made  by  the  chivalry 
of  Charlemagne’s  days  upon  the  period  that  followed.  Of  this 
**  Song  of  Roland,”  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  (in  the  Fortnightly 
Review f  April  1,  1875),  says  that  we  find  Charles  **  a  noble 
imperial  soul,  and  even  the  traitor  Ganelon  a  courteous  knight. 
But,  as  the  feudal  spirit  of  opposition  to  central  authority  in¬ 
creased,  the  later  epics  degrade  Charles  to  a  dotai*d  despised 
by  his  peers.”  But  everything  cannot  be  put  into  a  work  ot 
this  size,  which  may  be  recommended  as  containing  a  great 
amount  of  information,  clearly  conveyed  in  a  small  space. 

The  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  By  C.  D.  Yonge.  (Hurst 
and  Blackett). — Mr.  Yonge  is  the  author  of  rather  a  large 
number  of  books.  He  has,  we  think,  published  a  translation 
of  the  *  Banquet  of  the  Learned  ’  of  Athenaeus,  which  was  by  no 
means  as  satisfactory  as  might  be  wished ;  and  certain  historical 
works,  as  *  The  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,’  and 

*  The  History  of  the  British  Navy,’  bear  his  name.  His  last 
attempt  has  been  made  in  a  by  no  means  new  and  untried  field 
of  history,  and  of  the  result  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  book  is 
tolerably  good.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to 
take  any  portion  of  the  great  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  adopt  any  side  or  view,  and  be  altogether  uninteresting. 
The  subject  and  the  human  beings  who  belong  to  it  are  of  too 
great  a  nature  for  this ;  but  Mr.  Yonge  has  by  no  means  made 

food  use  of  his  admirable  opportunities.  The  whole  tone  of 
is  work,  though  not  perhaps  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  famous 
History  of  P^re  Loriquet,  is  weak,  and  too  much  supporting 
the  idea  that  the  French  Revolution  is  the  record  of  a  wicked 
and  foolish  people  rising  up  against  their  good  king  and  queen, 
and  cutting  off  their  heads.  All  sympathy  may  be  extended  to 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  hus¬ 
band  without  at  the  same  time  running  into  the  extreme  of 
childish  denunciation  of  all  and  every  one  to  whom  liberty  was 
more  than  a  name,  and  the  title  of  King  not  absolutelv  sacred. 
The  present  volumes  are  full  of  faults  or  this  nature.  To  speak 
of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that  France  or  any  other  country 
has  produced  as  “the  profligate  and  sentimental  infidel 
Rousseau,”  is  a  needlessly  vulgar  mistake.  Some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  are  ludicrously  reckless,  as  speaking  of  Robespierre  as 
**  one  of  the  basest  of  cowards,”  or  of  the  Girondists  that 
**  almost  all  of  them  perished  on  the  same  scaffold  to  which 
they  consigned  their  virtuous  sovereigns,  meeting  a  fate  in 
one  respect  worse  even  than  his  from  the  infamy  of  the  names 
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“which  they  have  left  behind  them.”  Equally  abeurd  and  un¬ 
founded  is  the  statement  that  “  nearly  all  the  oldest  criminals 
of  the  Revolution  have  found  defenders,  except  perhaps  Marat 
and  Robespierre.”  In  speaking  of  those  who  voted  on  the 
question  oNthe  king’s  death,  the  name  of  Tom  Paine,  who 
voted  against,  should  not  have  been  omitted.  Manv  of  the 
letters  quoted  are  of  great  interest.  The  principal  autliorities 
for  the  work  are  the  volumes  of  correspondence  published  by 
M.  Arneth  and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  The  study  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc’s  *  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9aise  ’  would  probably 
have  added  somewhat  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Anthology  of  Modem  French  Poetry.  (Junior  Course.) 
Edited  by  Professor  Charles  Cassal  and  Professor  Theodore 
Earcher.  (Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) — There  are  now  so 
many  collections  of  French  poetry  published  both  in  Paris  and 
in  London,  that  it  is  imperative  that  any  addition  to  their 
number  should  be  markea  W  some  special  merit  to  give  it 
authority  for  existence.  Ine  names  of  the  editors  of  this 
present  book  are  in  a  measure  a  guarantee  of  its  possessing 
some  merit,  and  as  the  work  is  intended  for  beginners  in  the 
French  language  it  is  necessarily  of  a  somewhat  simple  and 
elementary  nature.  In  the  preface  we  notice  the  following 
somewhat  amusing  passage : — “  The  poets  whose  works  we 
have  ransacked  belong  to  the  contemporary  era  of  French 
literature.  Although  this  period  is  but  too  often  slightly 
spoken  of  abroad,  we  are  proud  to  state  that  the  poets  of  our 
days  yield  to  those  of  no  other  country  either  in  puri^  of 
thought,  or  in  vivid  imagination,  or  in  graphic  power  of  ex¬ 
pression.”  We  can  hardly  think  that  while  modem  France 
possesses  such  poets  as  Victor  Hugo,  B^ranger,  .\lfred  de 
Musset,  Th^ophile  Gautier,  Charles  l^udelaire,  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  and  Theodore  de  Banville,  as  well  as  such  more 
recent  poets  as  FraD9ois  Coppde,  Maurice  Bouchor,  and 
those  of  the  Pamaese  Contemporainef  like  St^phane  Mallarm^, 
Albert  Glatigny,  and  Catulle  Mend^,  all  excellent  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  every  school  and  form  of  the  art,  any  sane  person 
of  any  nation  could  have  accused  her  of  a  want  of  poetic 
capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  ordinary  jealousy 
that  prevails  among  all  countries,  there  is  no  such  belief,  and 
certainly  Frenchmen  ought  not  to  be  among  the  first  to 
suggest  or  to  admit  such  an  idea.  The  extracts  in  the  volume, 
which  consist  largely  of  citations  from  poetesses  rather  than 
poets,  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  from  easier  to  more 
difilcult  passages,  and  form  altogether  a  very  useful  little 
volume,  for  which,  however,  the  title  “  Anthologie  ”  is  rather 


ance  which  confessedly  stands  out  as  in  some  sense  the  most 
remarkable  painting  of  the  year.  And  in  trying  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  us  to  be  the  defects  or  limitations  of  the  style 
over  which  the  painter  is  master,  we  may  be  assisted  by  twj 
other  designs  in  the  present  exhibition  that  would  indepen¬ 
dently  deserve  the  closest  consideration.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  “  Atalanta’s  Race  ”  (943)  of  Mr.  Poynter,  and  the  second 
is  the  small  but  exquisitely  finished  painting  (268)  by  Mr. 
Albert  Moore.  There  is  no  picture  in  the  exhibition  in  which 


respectively.  Mr.  Leighton  is  not  neglectful  of  colour, 
ana  he  but  rarely  violates  a  law  of  harmony;  but  in  the 
execution  of  this  large  picture  the  magic  of  natural  colour¬ 
ing  seems  entirely  lost  It  would  be  a  foolish  mistake 
to  seek  iii  a  composition  of  this  aim  for  the  kind  of  beauty  in 
colour  that  finds  its  highest  development  in  the  later  painters 
of  Venice.  Such  colouring,  with  all  its  splendid  qualities, 
belongs  emphatically  to  the  art  of  portraiture.  The  subject 
may  not  be  avowedly  limited  to  portrait,  and  the  painter  might 
and  often  did  give  mythical  titles  to  the  models  he  reproduced 
upon  the  canvas.  But  this  element  in  Venetian  art  is  its 
accident,  and  not  its  essence,  and  whether  the  painter  is  em¬ 
ployed  upon  human  form  or  the  forms  of  landscape  it  is  the 
purely  imitative  faculty  that  claims  supremacy  over  all  others. 
He  secures  delight  for  himself  and  for  us  by  the  cultivated 
refinement  of  his  observation  and  the  sure  mastery  of  his  hand : 
we  watch  with  enjoyment  the  infinite  gradations  of  tint  and 
tone  in  the  flesh  of  bis  goddesses,  the  subtle  record  of  changing 
light  and  shade  in  the  colour  of  his  landscape.  It  was  in  the 
art  of  Venice  that  there  first  arose  the  oesire  to  realise  a 
subject  under  the  particular  conditions  of  single  moments — to 
register,  in  short,  tne  truths  of  atmosphere  no  less  attentively 
than  the  facts  over  which  they  had  influence.  But  in  art  that 
clearly  bases  itself  upon  the  imagination,  this  cannot  be 
expected,  and  has  never  been  found,  and  we  do  not,  there¬ 
fore,  complain  of  Mr.  Leighton  because  he  does  not  strive 
to  reproduce  all  the  minute  truths  of  texture  or  tone.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that,  even  in  works  of  style,  tlm 
colouring  may  be  precious  and  brilliant  in  quality,  if  not 
directly  imitative  of  nature.  Florentine  painting  proven 
that  the  scheme  may  retain  some  of  the  magic  of  reality,  even 
where  it  must  sacrifice  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  direct  re¬ 
production,  and  the  same  conclusion  is  equally  established  by 
this  little  painting  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  possess  distinct  genius  for  the  invention  of 
colour;  by  which  we  mean  that  he  rarely  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  harmonies  of  his  work  have  been  directly  sug¬ 
gested  by  his  subject;  but  in  this  little  picture  he  shows  how 
much  may  be  done  by  a  profound  study  of  the  laws  of  deco¬ 
rative  colour,  and  how  the  quality  of  each  individual  tint  may 
be  made  to  suggest  the  freshness  of  nature.  The  design  repre¬ 
sents  two  figures  in  repose  reclining  upon  a  couch,  in  which  the 
bright  blue  of  the  cusnions  is  relieved  against  the  sober  grayn 
and  drabs  of  the  surrounding  furniture,  and  the  fainter  blue  of 
the  striped  rug  on  the  floor.  A  row  of  coral  beads  that  has 
fallen  from  the  neck  of  one  of  the  sleepers,  rests  on  the  floor  in 
the  left-hand  comer,  and  from  this  potent  little  passage  of 
colour  the  eye  wanders  to  take  account  of  other  reds  in  the 
design,  all  of  which  are  dominated  by  the  measured  strength 
of  the  red  coral.  If  we  compare  the  workmanship  with  that  of 
Mr.  Leighton’s  picture,  we  shall  recognise  at  once  its  superior 
quality,  gained,  it  must  be  observed,  without  any  undue  indul- 

”  ■  :.  In  Mr.  Leighton’s  execution 
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gence  of  merely  naturalistic  art. 
there  is  something  that  seems  to  impoverish  the  life  of  every 
tint,  reducing  it  to  the  point  of  control  where  it  becomes  at 
once  both  harmless  and  without  fascination.  The  tones  are 
tenderly  and  tastefully  grouped,  and  they  carry  withiri  their 
harmonies  some  distant  suggestion  of  their  original  brilliance ; 
while  in  Mr.  Moore’s  work  the  suggestion  is  bright  and  vivid, 
and  needs  no  effort  to  connect  it  with  reality.  W  e  might  pro- 
(jeed  to  compare  the  drawing  of  the  two  artists,  but  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  fair  to  test  Mr.  Leighton’s  more  diftic'dt 
labours,  where  movement  as  well  as  form  is  sought,  with  the 
repose  imagined  with  complete  success  in  the  two  figures  of 
Mr.  Moore. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Poynter’s  picture,  we  get  better  material 
for  the  discussion  of  qualities  of  aesign.  Here,  too,  is  an  ideal 
design  which  bases  itself  upon  a  high  conception  of  human 
beauty,  and  wherein  the  artist  equally  rejects,  with  Mr.  Leigh¬ 
ton  and  Mr.  Moore,  all  attempt  at  mere  naturalistic  portraiture. 
In  the  centre  of  the  composition  is  the  maiden  Atalanta  bend¬ 
ing  with  sudden  impulse  to  raise  one  of  the  golden  apples  from 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

[Second  Notice.] 

We  have  already  tried  to  express  in  brief  terms  our  sense  of 
the  completeness  and  perfect  balance  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  work, 
and  we  may  now  pass  on  to  a  closer  consideration  of  its  quali¬ 
ties.  The  artist  can  well  afford  to  allow  a  candid  judgment 
upon  such  a  picture,  nor  would  it  be  at  all  respectful  to  apply 
any  other  than  the  highest  standard  of  criticism  to  a  petform- 
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M.  Degas’  merits  are  so  purelj  technical^  and  his  subjects 
•o  supremely  uninteresting,  that  it  would  take  a  long  notice 
to  maae  his  finer  qualities  apparent  to  any  but  an  artist.  And 
we  must  be  content  with  saying  that  his  colour  is  always 
in  the  most  exquisite  harmony,  and  that  few  painters  have 
had  more  decided  influence  on  the  younger  generation  of 
French  artists.  M.  Manet’s  work  suffers  from  the  accusation 
of  eccentricity — an  accusation  that  most  artists  must  submit 
to  who  are  seeking  a  new  method.  In  his  mode  of  laying  on 
colour  M.  Manet  has  also  studied  the  Spanish  school,  and  Qoya 
in  particular,  especially  in  his  earlier  work,  which  in  tone  and  idea 
had  much  in  common  with  the  painter  of  “  La  Maja  £)chada.” 
M.  Manet,  however,  has  nothing  sickly  in  this  present  subject — 
a  sunburnt  healthy-looking  couple,  sitting  dreamily  in  a  boat 
on  a  broad  liver ;  the  feeling  of  wind  and  heat  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  the  blue  of  the  river  is,  of  course,  intended  to  expresi 
that  reflection  that  strikes  every  troubled  expanse  of  water  on 
a  cloudless  day,  but  it  is  very  crudely  rendered,  and  the  general 
colour  in  its  forced  attempt  at  realism  is  harsh  to  offensiveness. 
M.  Legros  is  pitilessly  severe  in  his.  design,  and  portraits  where 
the  artist  and  his  art  are  more  apparent  than  the  individuality 
of  the  subject  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  successful.  Those  to 
whom  M.  Lefebvre’s  studies  in  the  nude  are  a  source  of  delight 
will  find  a  very  fair  example  of  that  artist’s  style  in  “  Chloe,” 
a  lady  of  magenta-tinted  flesh  in  a  spring  landscape. 


some  cneenng,  some  tnrowing  crowns  ana  waving  scarves  lo 
encourage  the  competitors.  It  is  of  course  very  obvious 
that  the  artistic  conditions  here  are  not  by  any  means 
the  same  as  in  Mr.  Leighton’s  work,  nor  is  the  style  of  the  two 
artists  identical.  Mr.  Poynter  deliberately  selects  for  bis 
figures  moments  of  sudden,  and  even  violent,  action,  and  finds 
pleasure  in  the  difficult  problems  which  his  choice  involves; 
while  Mr.  Leighton  is  disposed  to  be  contemplative  of  a  more 
stately  and  luxurious  life,  seeking  first  of  all  the  impression  of 
repose,  and  of  gentle,  almost  unconscious,  gesture.  But  there 
is  one  point  in  which  the  results  of  their  efforts  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  and  that  concerns  the  relation  with  nature.  Both  ideals, 
the  first  with  its  inclination  towards  the  energy  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  the  second  with  its  dependence  upon  the  principles 
of  dassic  art,  have  a  basis  in  reality,  and  the  artist  must  there¬ 
fore  be  judged  according  to  the  measure  in  which  he  is  able  to 
incorporate  in  his  design  its  appropriate  truths.  Here,  as  it 
seems  to  us^  Mr.  Leignton’s  Dapnnephoria  ”  exhibits  most 
clearly  the  limits  of  his  style.  There  is  great  variety  in  the 
selection  of  attitude,  and  there  is  no  single  gesture  that  does 
not  contain  some  element  of  beauty,  but  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
production  so  much  of  vigour  of  life  in  the  lines  and  solidity 
in  the  modelling  is  sacrificed  that  the  result  fails  to  carry 
conviction,  and  seems  rather  the  graceful  recollection  of 
another  man’s  work  than  a  direct  invention.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Poynter’s  picture  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
It  is  not  successful  throughout;  and  even  in  the  strongest 
passages  it  lacks  the  harmony  and  balance  which  Mr.  Leighton’s 
works  always  possesses.  Tne  form  of  Milanion  seems  to  us  to 
fail  in  the  sense  of  action,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  if  Atalanta 
rose  to  her  feet  she  would  not  present  some  failure  of  propor¬ 
tion.  But  with  these  defects,  and  more  that  could  be  found 
in  the  other  figures,  Mr.  Poynter’s  work  exhibits  the  stronger 
and  more  masculine  system.  The  figure  of  Atalanta  herself, 
with  the  beautiful  invention  of  natural  attitude,  the  right  arm 
suddenly  thrust  downward  and  the  left  held  in  balance,  while 
the  two  feet  are  lightly  brought  together,  contains  qualities  of 
a  kind  of  beauty  only  to  be  derived  from  constant  regard  to 
nature.  Its  action  and  attitude  both  bear  the  magic  of 
reality.  They  may  lack  something  of  precise  proportion,  but 
they  retain  the  impression  of  vivacity ;  and  it  is  just  in  the 
partial  sacrifice  of  this  quality  that  Mr.  Leighton’s  work 
betrays  its  weakness. 


Miss  Thompson’s  Balaclava  ”  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt’s  work, 
which  is  now  on  view  beside  it.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt’s 
Views  of  Whitby  ”  are  two  in  number.  The  first  of  these 
represents  the  harbour  and  hill  in  the  silvery  light  of 
morning.  The  crowded  shipping  is  bustling  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  with  all  the  riot  of  the  recommencement  of  daily 
labour ;  in  the  distance  the  ruined  abbey  gleams  with  caught 
reflections  of  silvery  forenoon  sunlight  against  a  pale  but  in¬ 
tensely  luminous  sky;  even  the  red  wall  of  the  old  stables 
lightens  from  the  effects  of  the  white  glow.  The  river  itself 
might  at  first  sight  appear  a  little  too  dark,  but  the  observer  is 
standing  above  it,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  managed  with  the  most 
consummate  tact  the  compromise  between  his  sometimes  over- 
scrupulous  love  for  truth  and  that  harmony  of  tone  which 
should  be  one  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  a  great 
painter,  and  where,  in  fact,  Mr.  Hunt  especially  excels.  The 
other  view  of  Whitby  is  a  harmony  of  golden  light  and  rose- 
colour.  The  town  and  harbour  are  seen  through  the  smoke  of 
the  chimneys  of  the  nearer  shore;  above,  the  hill,  and  the  abbey 
with  the  old  churchyard,  are  decked  with  the  reddest  rubies 
of  the  sunset ;  the  broader  light  of  day  that  lingers  on  the 
higher  ground  is  told  in  the  purple  shadows  on  the  white  tomb¬ 
stones  ;  here  everything  basks  in  the  sumptuous  repose  of  the 
very  chosen  bride  of  the  sun ;  below,  the  town  bustles  in  the 
grime  of  smoke  with  its  overshadowed  alleys  and  now  sombre 
quays ;  on  each  side  the  tide,  discoloured  in  some  parts  by  the 
reflection,  flows  into  the  harbour,  where  all  is  halcyon  sunlit 
sea,  and  bears  along  the  fishing-smacks,  that  go  forth  at  night, 
with  their  brown  sails  set  like  large  moths,  to  leap  over  the 
white  bar  of  foam  where  the  outer  waves  clamour  and  cringe 
for  admittance;  at  this  point  the  red  cliff  stands  up  sheer 
above  the  water ;  beyond,  the  green  and  delicately-tinted  sea 
faints  far  away  into  the  evening  light.  If  one  remembers  that 
all  this  is  seen  through  the  gauzy  streaks  of  smoke  made 
beautiful  by  the  twilight,  and  if  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  enormous  perspective  difficulties  overcome,  and  the  happy 
selection  of  a  scene  in  nature  at  one  of  those  triumphant 
moments  when  the  reality  is  far  more  fair  and  suggestive  than 
poetry,  our  readers  will  believe  us  when  we  say  no  such  land¬ 
scape  in  this  school  has  been  exhibited  since  Turner. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  BY  MODERN  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

M.  Deschamps  selects  his  exhibition  with  so  much  attention 
to  the  intellectual  bearing  of  the  latest  art  culture  in  France, 
that  his  gallery  is  interesting  for  even  other  reasons  beside 
those  that  are  merely  artistic.  This  year  his  selection  is  even 
above  the  average.  It  is  not  only  well  worth  a  visit  for  the 
many  examples  of  the  work  of  the  younger  men,  but  it  possesses 
one  of  Millet’s  most  marvellous  achievements,  besides  other 
important  work  by  him  and  Corot.  A  Starry  Night  ”  may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  few  successful  nignt  pieces  in  the 
art  of  painting.  The  design  is  a  wide  road  between  copse  and 
meadow,  dwindling  away  to  the  horizon,  and  lost  in  the  purple 
mist  that  the  hot  night  is  sucking  from  the  ground  ;  the  dark¬ 
ness  is  saturated  with  moist  heat,  and  the  stars  only  serve  to 
intensify  the  luminous  depths  of  the  very  blackness  itself. 
Beside  this  work  of  Millet’s  Mr.  Whistler’s  well-known  and 
somewhat  similar  Nocturne  in  black  and  gold  ”  loses  much 
of  its  importance.  In  this  latter,  one  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  most 
laudable  aims  has  stood  him  in  bad  stead ;  its  surface  is  too 
dull,  and  the  “  black  ”  lacks  that  intensity  that  Millet  has 
managed  to  obtain  by  the  shifting  reflections  on  the  vjirnish 
itself.  Millet’s  ^‘Sawing  Wood,”  men  in  a  forest  plying  their 
monotonous  sing-song  labour  over  a  massive  trunk,  has  all  his 
peculiar  contrast  of  quiet  surrounding  and  strained  human 
activity.  Few  painters  have  better  understood  the  repose  that 
nature  can  assume  around  the  restlessness  of  man’s  everyday 
toil  and  action.  Corot’s  “  Byblis  ”  is  in  the  heroic  style  of  his 
“  I^ke  of  Nemi,”  to  which,  however,  lovely  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
^uite  equal.  M.  Bellenger  is  represented  by  a  **  Harvest 
in  Brittany;”  his  scratchy  method  of  brush  is  here,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  less  apparent  than  usual ;  the  feeling  of 
space  and  airiness  is  thoroughly  obtained,  but  the  general 
tone  is  a  little  cold.  There  are  also  four  important 
works  by  M.  Degas,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  French 
nature  to  Fortuny  and  Madrazo  in  exchange  for  the  Spanish 
colour  and  tact  in  toning  which  their  school  seems  altogether 
to  have  repudiated.  Seriously  speaking,  the  French  painter 
possesses  these  qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than  anyone  since 
Velasquez,  and  the  new  Spanish  school  seems  to  have  adopted 
all  that  is  most  objectionable  in  the  prettier  phases  of  the 
exploded  Parisian  style. 


MUSIC 


“  TANNHAUSER  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. — ANTICIPATORY 

NOTICE. 

The  marked  success  which  Wagner’s  Lohengrin  met  with  last 
season  at  both  Italian  Operas  has  at  length  proved  an  antidote 
to  managerial  inertness.  Both  at  Drury  Lane  and  at  Covent 
Garden  Lohengrin  is  again  on  the  repertoire  this  season,  and  at 
the  latter  house  the  same  composer’s  opera,  Tannhaueer,  will 
be  given  this  (Saturday)  evening.  In  the  case  of  so  important 
a  work  we  think  it  desirable  to  give  our  readers  a  few  (fates  as 
to  its  genesis  and  artistic  importance,  confining  ourselves  for 
the  present  mainly  to  the  poetic  or  dramatic  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  a  short  analysis  of  the  music  we  shall  postpone  till  after 
the  performance.  Tannhaueer^  the  third  of  Wagner’s  acknow¬ 
ledged  operas,  following  upon  The  Flying  Dutchmmt  pre- 
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ceding  Loheti^rtf  was  completed  and  first  performed  at  Dresden 
in  1845,  but  the  conception  of  the  plan  dates  from  an  earlier  epoch. 
In  1839  Wagner  went  to  Paris  with  the  half-finished  score  of 
Utenztf  a  historic  opera  on  the  grandest  scale,  on  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  at  one  of  the  great  theatres  of  the  capital  he  had 
founded  hopes  of  f^e  and  gain.  If  these  hopes  had  been 
fully  realised,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  higher  aspirations 
of  his  nature  would  haye  perished  in  the  flood-stream  of 
European  success,  that  he  would  have  become  ti  second  Meyer¬ 
beer  a  composer,  that  is,  of  undoubted  gift,  but  without 
sesthetical  aims  of  a  higher  kind.  But  Fortune  or  musical  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  decided  otherwise.  Managers  obstinately  refused  his 
work,  and,  being  without  resources  of  his  own,  he  was  brought 
to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  the  strange  city.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  to  submit  resistlessly  to  adverse  circumstances; 
firom  ^  the  misery  of  his  existence  he  drew  fresh  energy  of 
artistic^  creativeness.  His  nature  became  purified ;  his  aims 
grew  higher;  his  vision  widened  into  ideal  purpose.  Instead 
of  immediate  success,  he  now  coveted  the  approval  of  his  own 
artistic  conscience ;  he  wrote  for  himself  and  of  himself,  and 
for  the  embodiment  of  his  own  feelings  and  longings  he  chose 
the  unalterable  but  infinitively  susceptible  types  of  ancient 
folk-lore.  In  this  manner  the  Flying  Ihttchinan^  the  wan¬ 
derer  of  the  ocean,  became  the  symbol  of  the  composer’s  home¬ 
less  and  friendless  misery  in  Paris ;  Tannhauser,  the  knight 
and  singer  who,  in  the  arms  of  the  goddess  of  love,  regrets 
the  remembrance  of  a  purer  passion,  became  identified  with 
Wagner’s  artistic  purification.  We  are  of  course  not  speaking 
of  dry  detailed  symbolism  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  denied  that  Wagner  has 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  types  of  popular  tradition  with  the 
life  of  his  individual  raeling  and  suffering.  The  transition,  from 
the  spectacular  atmosphere  of  the  Grand  Opera  to  the  purer 
air  of  the  mythic  drama,  could  not  but  be  of  vital  importance  for 
the  musical  treatment  of  the  poetic  subject-matter.  Wagner 
him^lf  ascribes  the  reform  of  his  musical  style  exclusively  to 
the  impulse  alluded  to,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  music  and 
poetry  in  his  works  is  sd  lucidly  explained  by  him  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  again  a  well-known  passage  bearing 
on  the  point : — The  plastic  unity  and  simplicity,”  he  says,  of 
the^  mythical  subject-matter  allowed  of  the  concentration  of  the 
action  on  certain  important  and  decisive  points  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  ;  thus  I  was  enabled  to  rest  on  these  fewer  scenes  with  a 

f)erseverance  sufficient  to  eimound  the  subject  down  to  its 
ast  dramatic  consequences.  The  nature  of  the  subject  could, 
therefore,  not  induce  me,  in  sketching  my  scenes,  to  consider 
in  advance  their  adaptability  to  any  abstract  musical  form,  the 
particular  kind  of  musical  treatment  being  necessitated  by 
these  scenes  themselves.  It  could  not  enter  my  mind  to  ingraft 
on  this  my  musical  form,  growing  as  it  did  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  scenes,  the  traditional  forms  of  operatic  music  which 
could  not  but  have  marred  and  interrupted  its  organic  progress. 

I  therefore  never  thought  of  contemplating  on  principle  and  as 
a  deliberate  reformer  the  destruction  of  the  aria,  the  duet,  and 
other  operatic  forms ;  but  the  dropping  of  these  forms  followed 
consistently  from  the  nature  of  my  subjects.” 

In  Wagner’s  treatment  of  the  Tannhauser  story,  we  distinctly 
discern  three  currents  of  mediaeval  tradition ;  one,  the  story  of 
a  knight  who  tarried  in  the  mountain  of  Venus  (Venus- 
berg,  a  hill  still  pointed  out,  near  Castle  Wartburg,  in  Thu¬ 
ringia),  and  on  l^ing  released  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
goddess  vainly  implored  the  Pope  for  forgiveness  of  his  sin ; 
the  second,  a  vague  tradition  of  a  prize-singing  at  Wartburg, 
in  which  the  most  renowned  Minnesingers  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  mentioned  as  competitors,  not  without 
the  gloomy  spectre  of  the  executioner  in  the  back^ound,  the 
latter,  however,  being  wisely  omitted  by  Wagner.  The  legend 
of  St  Elizabeth,  the  local  saint  of  Castle  Wartburg,  is  rec^led 
at  least  in  the  name  of  Wagner’s  heroine,  although  in  other 
respects  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two  characters. 

On  these  foundations  Wagner  has  construed  a  dramatic 


Eoem  of  great  beauty  and  consistency,  and  as  different  in 
iiid  from  the  ordinary  libretto  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  opening  scene  of  the  opera  shows  the  interior  of  the 
Venusberg.  Tannhauser,  satiated  with  joy,  resolves  to  leave 
the  goddess  in  spite  of  her  loving  remonstrance,  but  before 
departing  he  sings  an  inspired  song  in  praise  of  her  loveliness. 
W  hen  the  goddess  refuses  to  release  him  he  invokes  the  aid 
of  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  moment  he  utters  the  name  of 
“  Maria  ”  the  Venusberg  sinks  into  the  abyss,  and  we  in¬ 
voluntarily  draw  a  deep  breath  as  we  emerge  from  its  close- 
scented  atmosphere  into  the  fresh  air  of  a  beautiful  spring 
landscape  full  of  sun  and  flowers,  and  made  musical  with  the 
song  of  a  lonely  shepherd.  The  efiect  of  this  sudden  change  is 
indescribable,  and  oi  the  purest  poetic  kind,  although  entirely 
achieved  by  means  of  a  shifted  piece  of  pasteboard.  We  quote 
this  instance  of  a  purely  scenic  efiect  as  a  specimen  of  that 
strongly  dramatic  power  which  enables  Wagner  to  frishion  the 
combined  efibrts  of  the  sister  arts  into  an  organic  whole.* 
Much  has  been  said  by  self-styled  purists  against  the  splendour 


of  scenery  in  several  of  Wagner’s  operas.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  a  group  of  human  figures,  or  a  beautiful  landscape,  or 
indeed  any  other  stage  appliance,  should  not  be  made  use  of  to 
create  that  perfect  illusion  of  which  the  realistic  spirit  of 
modem  art  stands  in  need,  provided  always — a  provision  never 
disregarded  by  Wagner — that  such  accidentals  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  general  economy  of  the  drama. 

Tannhauser  is  soon  met  by  Landgrave  Hermann  of  Thuringia, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  singer-knights,  is  hunting  in  the 
mountains  near  his  castle.  All  have  ^en  grieved  by  Tann¬ 
hauser  s  sudden  disappearance  from  their  midst,  and  now  per¬ 
suade  him  to  return ;  the  most  urgent  amongst  them  being  Wol¬ 
fram  von  Eschenbach,  Tannhauser  s  friend,  who  at  last  overcomes 
the  knight’s  reluctance  by  mentioning  the  name  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  second  act  we  see  the  Hall  of  the  Castle  ;  a  great  meeting 
of  nobles  has  been  convened  to  celebrate  Tannhauser’s  return, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  Landgrave’s  niece,  whose  pure  heart  has  been 
unable  to  resist  the  wondrous  song  of  the  bold  knight,  has  come 
into  the  festive  hall,  which,  as  she  hopes,  will  be  once  more  the 
scene  of  his  triumph.  Soon  Tannhauser  appears,  introduced  by 
Wolfram,  who  himself  loves  the  lady  hopelessly,  unselfishly. 
The  converse  of  the  lovers  is  interrupted  by  the  Landgrave, 
who  announces  the  arrival  of  his  guest^  the  latter  event  neing 
musically  illustrated  by  the  splendid  march  already  popular 
in  this  country.  The  ensuing  scene  of  the  prize-singing  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  psychological  development.  The  subject  to 
be  treated  by  the  singers  is  the  nature  of  love,  which  Wol¬ 
fram,  in  a  song  of  pious  resignation,  describes  as  a  heavenly 
fountain  not  to  be  profaned  by  human  desire.  Tannhauser 
advocates  a  more  humanly  tangible  love,  and  the  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  other  singers,  supported  by  the  applause  of  the 
audience,  goad  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  at  ^t 
he  breaks  out  into  the  song  of  Venus  alluded  to,  thus  di^losing 
his  unholy  ties.  The  indignant  knights  threaten  his  life,  but 
Elizabeth,  the  pure  virgin,  whose  heart  he  has  pierced,  throws 
herself  before  tneir  swords,  and  by  her  intercession  the  now 
again  repentant  Tannhauser  is  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Borne. 

In  the  third  act  Elizabeth  is  seen  waiting  for  the  returning 
pilgrims,  amongst  whom  she  vainly  tries  to  discover  Tann¬ 
hauser.  She  retires  towards  the  castle,  accompanied  by  Wol¬ 
fram,  who,  on  returning  to  the  lonely  valley,  meets  Tannhaumr 
in  despair  seeking  his  way  to  the  Venusberg.  From  him 
Wolfram  now  elicits  the  tale  of  his  misfortune  in  accordance 
with,  and  almost  in  the  words  of,  the  old  legend  :  how,  on 
confessing  his  sin  to  the  Pope,  ho  has  been  reiected  by  the 
cruel  priest,  who,  raising  his  staff,  prononncea  the  sentence 
that  not  before  the  dry  wood  would  bring  forth  green  leavM 
would  Tannhauser’s  sin  be  forgiven.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
tale  Tannhauser  dies  in  the  arms  of  Wolfram,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  bells  of  the  castle  announce  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  and  not  till  after  the  arrival  of  messengers  from 
Rome,  with  the  Pope’s  staff  covered  with  leaves  in  their  hands, 
has  brought  him  tidings  of  forgiveness.  This  is  the  story  of 
Wagner’s  Tannhauser]  of  the  music,  and  its  performance  at 
Covent  Garden,  we  shall  speak  in  our  second  notice. 


HERR  RUBINSTEIN  AT  THE  THIRD  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 

There  is  but  one  word  to  describe  the  type  of  Herr  Rubin¬ 
stein’s  playing — sensational.  It  carries  you  away  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force ;  it  makes  you  lose  reflection  and  critical  acumen. 
Criticism,  indeed,  does  not  apply  to  it ;  it  defies  praise  or  vitu¬ 
peration  ;  you  may  like  or  dislike  it,  but  you  must  accept  it  as 
something  complete  in  itself,  necessary  and  spontaneous  as  are 
the  motions  of  wind  and  waves.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  our  full  appreciation  of  Herr  Rubinstein’s  impulsive 
originality,  of  what  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  his  genius, 
but  for  the  absence  of  that  breadth  of  purpose  and  repose  of 
feeling  which  seem  to  us  essential  to  the  highest  artistic  gift. 
But  these  qualities  wo  never  miss  while  under  the  powerful 
sway  of  the  artist’s  individuality.  It  is  only  by  an  afterthought 
that  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  has  so  powerfully 
impressed  us  is  founded  too  much  on  momentarv  surprise  to  be 
lastingly  great.  Our  remarks  have  been  chiefly  derived  from 
Herr  Rubinstein’s  rendering  of  his  own  Concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra  (Op.  94  in  E  flat),  and  apply  as  much  to  the  com¬ 
poser  as  to  the  executant.  Played  py  him,  the  work  struck 
us  as  a  spirited  improvisation  conceived  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  conveyed  to  the  orchestra  by  some  mysterious 
means  of  artistic  magnetism  ;  but  we  fear  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  our  opinion  would  be  much  less  favourable. 
We  do  not  like  to  judge,  much  less  to  speak  depreciatorily,  of  a 
work  at  first  hearing,  nut  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  Herr 
Rubinstein’s  Concerto  is  wanting  both  in  melodious  invention 
and  in  the  concise  treatment  oi  such  melodies  as  do  occur. 
The  orchestration  also  seemed  to  us  somewhat  slipshod,  the 
pianoforte  part  being  treated  with  more  than  ordinary  and,  in 
our  opinion,  justifiable  prominence.  In  spite  of  these  short¬ 
comings)  the  applause  was,  and  under  the  circumstances  could 
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back,  and  Tabarin,  resuming  his  farcical  manner,  turns  a^in 
on  the  audience,  and  asks  them  how  they  could  be  such  tools 
as  not  to  see  that  he  was  playing  a  joke  on  them.  The  rapid 
changes  from  one  form  oi  complicated  excitement  to  another 
were  given  at  this  point  with  force  and  with  an  absolute  air 
of  nature  by  the  actor,  who,  in  other  parts  of  the  play,  was 
less  successful,  perhaps  because  less  well  fitted  with  the  part. 

M.  Coquelin’s  pathetic  powers  are  seen  with  less  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  counterbalance  them  in  Manuel’s  pretty  piece  called 
Xes  Ouvriers.  When  the  young  artisan  Marcel,  in  despair  at 
the  apparently  hopeless  misery  of  those  he  loves,  sits  down  and 
weeps,  it  is  difficult  to  remain  unmoved.  As  the  Due  de 
Septmonts  in  VEtrangkre  M.  Coquelin  performs  the  difficult 

whose  nature  is  so  corrupt  and 


not  but  be,  all  but  unprecedented.  In  the  second  part  of  th 
concert,  Herr  Rubinstein  played  two  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo’ 
Tema  con  Variazione,”  oy  Haydn,  and  Beethoven’s  so-called 
Waldstein  sonata — the  first  an  exceedingly  simple  and  graceful 
piece  in  the  style  of  our  forefathers,  evidently  chosen  by  way 
of  contrast,  and  played  by  Herr  Rubinstein  as  demurely  as 
could  be  desired  ;  the  second,  a  well-known  masterpiece, 
rendered  in  an  original  but  by  no  means  eccentric  way.  Herr 
Rubinstein’s  reputation  as  a  virtuoso  is  so  firmly  established 
that  our  approval  or  disapproval  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him ;  but  to  avoid  misunaerstandings  we  wish  to  state  that  for 
originality  and  boldness  of  conception  and  for  technical  bril¬ 
liancy  we  think  him  inferior  to  no  pianist  now  alive.  Of  the 
remainder  of  the  concert  we  only  mention  an  excellent  per¬ 
formance  of  Beethoven’s  seventh  symphony,  and  two  songs  by 
Rubinstein,  Nos.  2  and  8  of  the  Mirza  Schaffy  series,  satisfac¬ 
torily  rendered  by  Miss  Catherine  Penna,  but  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  audience. 


task  of  representing  a  man 
ruffianly  that  he  has  lost  all  sense  even  of  the  honour^  current 
among  thieves,  but  is  cased  in  all  the  inherited  traditions^  of 
good  society.  He  has  a  contented  composure,  an  unassertive 
insolence,  that  are  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the 
last  scene,  Clarkson,  the  American,  who  has  undertaken 
to  be  his  second  in  a  duel,  on  hearing  the  facts  of  the  case, 
denounces  the  Duke  in  no  measured  terms  as  a  rogue  and  a 
ruffian.  The  vacuous  astonishment  with  which  the  Duke 
listens  and  says,  struggling  against  the  dumbness  of  amazement, 
C’est — e’est  a  moi  que  vous  parlez  P  ”  is  almost  sublime. 

M.  Coquelin’s  besetting  sin  is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration. 
It  is  the  danger  no  doubt  of  his  great  powers  in  broad  fun  that 
they  sometimes  tempt  him  to  turn  fine  comedy  into  mere  farce. 
This  was  seen  when  he  took  M.  Regnier’s  old  part  of  Balandard 
the  avoue  in  Scribe’s  line  Chaine.  While  the  play  went  on,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  laugh ;  but  the  amusement  did  not 
extend  over  one’s  after  reflections.  By  their  light  one  saw  the 
mistake  which  the  actor  had  made,  and  that  the  set  of  people 
represented  by  Scribe  would  never  have  given  their  confidence 
to  such  an  extravagant  being  as  M.  Coquelin  made  of 
Balandard. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 

M.  COQUELIN. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  M.  Coquelin  is  unrivalled  in 
a  certmn  line  of  parts,  for  the  expression  would  not  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  variety  displayed  by  an  actor  who  can 
command  laughter  with  broad  farce,  draw  tears  by  deep  pathos, 
and  handle  with  a  fine  skill  such  disagreeable  figures  in  comedy 
as  Don  Annibal  in  E Aventuriere^  or  the  Due  de  S^tmonts 
in  Dumas’s  last  play.  M.  Coquelin  was  a  pupil  of  M.  Kegnier, 
to  many  of  whose  parts  he  has  succeeded,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  better  master ;  but  M.  Coquelin  is  in  this  sense  a 
bom  comedian,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  his  ever  having 
followed  any  career  but  that  of  an  actor.  No  one  could  look  at 
his  face  and  not  be  struck  by  its  intense  humour  and  mobility ; 
and,  according  to  report,  it  was  an  amateur  performance  at 
Boulome,  where  M.  Coquelin  began  life  not  as  au  actor,  that 
openea  to  him  the  course  he  has  successfully  pursued. 

The  extraordinary  comic  powers  of  M.  Coquelin’s  face  and 
voice,  his  untiring  energy,  and  complete  appreciation  of  pure  fun, 
are  seen  unadulterated  iii  the  lying  valets  of  classical  comedy,  un¬ 
real  creatures  who,  in  M.  Coquelin’s  hands,  assume  a  reality  that 
the  most  imaginative  reader  can  hardly  give  to  them.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  humour  and  sadness  are  nearly  allied,  and  it  often 
happens  that  actors  with  M.  Coquelin’s  capacity  for  catching 
the  essence  of  humour  and  communicating  it  to  an  audience  are 
gifted  also  with  a  feeling  for  the  deeper  and  more  tender 
aspects  of  character.  It  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  that 
they  can  convey  their  tears  as  well  ns  they  can  their  laughter 
from  the  stage  to  the  spectator ;  and  one  need  not  go  back  to 
Liston  for  instances  of  players  who,  filled  themselves  with 
pathetic  impulses,  cannot  excite  the  listening  crowd  to  anything 
but  amusement.  M.  Coquelin,  however,  can  impress  an 
audience  with  sadness  as  well  as  with  mirth.  This  power  is 
seen  in  a  marked  degree  when  he  plays  Qringoire  in  the 
piece  of  that  name.  Here  M.  Coquelin  represents  an  ugly, 
wretched-looking  being,  whose  occupation  is  professedly  that  of 
a  kind  of  bufioon,  but  who  has  a  poet’s  instincts  and  a  poet’s 
heart.  This  stranpe  figure  has  a  curious  fascination;  he  attracts 
the  attention  at  first  by  his  very  oddness,  and  by  some  hardly 
expressed  indication  that  he  is  not  quite  what  he  seems  at  first 
si^t ;  then  suddenly  he  reveals  himself  and  shows  you  the 
noble  feeling  beneath  his  quaint  appearance.  In  a  speech  of 
some  length,  he  describes  what  he  imagines,  or  rather  what  he 
feels,  a  poet  to  be ;  as  he  speaks,  the  actor’s  voice  rings  with  a 
new  tenderness,  his  face  takes  a  new  expression  ot  mingled 
exultation  and  sadness ;  a  sense  of  beauty  and  of  fiery  passion 
pierces  through  the  ungainly  mask  which  nature  and  circum¬ 
stance  have  compelled  the  unknown  poet  to  wear. 

A  part  of  greater  length  than  Gringoire,  composed  di¬ 
versely^  of  tragic  and  comic  feelings,  was  attempted  by  M. 
Coquelin  in  Tahariiiy  and  it  was  perhaps  more  the  fault  of  the 
author  than  the^  actor  that  the  play  had  no  permanent  success. 
The  most  striking  scene  in  the  piece  was  the  last,  in  which 
Tabarin,  while  going  through  his  buffooneries  in  the  play  within 
the  play,  learns  that  his  wife,  a  beautiful  actress,  who  is  the 
curse  and  the  idol  of  his  life,  has  run  away  with  a  young  student. 
His  despair  is  terrible ;  the  mimic  audience,  taking  it  for  part 
of  the  show,  applaud  vociferously  for  a  time,  but  presently  get 
wearied,  and  hiss.  Then  Tabarin  turns  on  them,  and  crushes 
them  with  his  scorn.  Is  a  player,”  he  cries,  “  to  have  no 
human  feelings  P  Is  he  the  mere  toy  of  a  senseless  crowd  ? 
What  will  you  command  me  P-  Shall  I  cry;  shall  I  dance; 
shall  I  laugh?”  And  he  does  laugh,  madly  and  bitterly — 
a  laugh  that  is  discordant  with  despair.  The  public  is  ex¬ 
asperated  j  a  riot  seems  imminent,  when  the  wife  suddenly  comes 


DRURY  LANE. — SIGNOR  ROSSl’S  KING  LEAR. 

Diderot,  in  his  great  dialogue,  the  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comddien,”  makes  his  first  speaker  insist  that  the  necessary 
qualities  of  a  great  actor  are  that  he  must  have  much  judg¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  must  be  a  calm  and  tranquil  spectator,  as  it 
were,  of  his  own  work ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  must 
possess  great  penetration  and  no  sensibility,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
imitating  everything,  and  an  equal  aptitude  for  mastering  all 
kinds  of  parts  and  characters.  To  say  that  Signor  Rossi  has  not 
all  these  faculties  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  great 
merit  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  Signor  Rossi  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  actor,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  attributes  to  him¬ 
self  not  only  the  power  of  assuming  all  kinds  of  characters, 
but  adds  to  it  the  faculty  of  acting  certain  characters  in  more 
than  one  way.  When  he  first  appeared  last  Wednesday 
fortnight  as  Hamlet,  he  was  suffering  under  several  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  heavy  cold  which  our  inclement  climate  usually 
bestows  upon  such  of  its  visitors  as  come  from  lands  beneath 
the  sun  was  not  spared  to  Signor  Rossi,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  struggle  against  this  great  difficulty  which  infused  so 
much  of  almost  frantic  energy  into  his  personation  of  the 
Danish  Prince.  When,  however,  the  second  representation  of 
Hamlet  was  given,  it  was  found  that  Signor  Rossi  had  adopted 
a  new  reading  of  the ‘part,  sad  and  dignified,  and  totally  unlike 
the  too  much  untamed  savageness  of  his  first  conception. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  due  to  deference  to  the  supposed 
feeling  of  the  English  public,  or  to  the  recovery  of  his  voice,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say;  but  in  his  later  performances  of  the  same 
play  he  seems  to  have  effected  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  two  readings,  and,  as  it  were,  created  a  third.  This 
Protean  power  is  doubtless  in  its  way  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
might,  indeed,  be  almost  carried  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art :  but 
it  is  this  very  facility  which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  merit,  as  a  whole,  of  Signor  Rossi’s  conception  of 
a  new  part,  such  as  King  Lear,  when  seen  for  the  first  time. 
Considering  it,  however,  aa  one  reading,  and  ignorant  of  what 
Signor  Rossi  may  add  to  or  detract  from  it,  it  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  finer  piece  of  work  than  his  Hamlet,  and 
one  which,  though*  as  full  of  unequalities  as  his  former  part, 
is  much  more  suited  to  the  peculiar  powers  of  its  delineator. 
King  Lear,  as  rendered  by  Signor  Rossi,  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  passionate,  warm-hearted,  egotistic,  jealous,  generous  king, 
made,  however,  too  much  into  a  puzzle-headed  and  dazed 
old  dotard,  with  a  too  strongly  marked  tendency  to  madness 
from  the  beginning,  and  whose  gestures,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  drama,  suggest  at  times  a  feebleness  of  body  as 
well  as  of  mind,  not  in  keeping  with  what  we  m^  assume 
to  have  belonged  to  the  hunt-loving  monarch.  The  same 
tendency  to  exaggeration  of  style  when  dealing  with  any 
strong  emotion,  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  his 
Hamlet,  is  also  to  be  found  in  King  Lear,  less  when  the  emotion 
to  be  described  is  of  a  loving  nature,  as  in  his  address  to  his 
daughters  in  the  opening  scene,  or  his  overtures  to  Regan,  and 
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later  on  his  returned  love  for  Cordelia,  than  when  the  passion  of 
wrath  or  grief  overcomes  him.  Especially  it  is  when  evidencing 
son’ow,  as  in  Lear’s  pitiful  heart-rending  monody  over  his  deau 
daughter  Cordelia,  that  this  becomes  apparent,  and  his  death, 
with  its  ghastly  cries,  starts,  and  convulsions,  though  doubtless 
possible,  are  somewhat  too  forced  and  strained  to  be  effective. 
The  scene,  however,  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Lear,  his  brain 
unsettled  with  grief  and  disappointment,  wanders  about  decked 
with  flowers  and  meets  Edgar  and  Gloster,  was  treated  with 
great  appreciation  and  feeling,  and  high  praise  must  be 
awarded. to  the  reconciliation  scene  with  Cordelia,  which  for 
grace  and  delicacy  of  conception  and  execution  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  highest  point  that  we  have  so  far  seen  in  Signor 
Rossi’s  acting.  The  words : — 

“  Do  not  laugh  at  me. 

For,  as  I  am  a  man,  1  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia,” 

though  deprived  of  much  of  their  charm  in  the  Italian  ver- 


when,  anxious  to  please  the  depraved  tastes'of  European  or  other 
Caucasian  visitors,  he  kindly  consents  to  omit  some  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  dramatic  form  of  the  life  of  some  Celestial  Emperor, 
or  gives  some  version  of  Mongolian  love-story,  which  does  not  go 
on  far  into  the  future.  Here  we  find  All  for  which  will 
probably  never  cease  to  run,  and  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  must 
have  become  so  used  to  Hugh  Trevor  as  to  lose  his  own  identity, 
almost  ^  much  as  the  little  girl  who  got  so  impressed  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Multiplication  Table,  that,  on  being  asked  to 
say  grace,  she  began,  “  Twice  one  are  two,  twice  two  are  four,” 
to  the  great  surprise  of  her  listeners.  But  it  is  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  oi  All  for  Her  that  the  new  feature  of  the  performance 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  MM.  Didier  and  Schey,  in 
Comme  EUes  sont  toutes  and  La  Orammaire.  MM.  Didier  and 
Schey  are  always  good,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  soon  in 
something  as  well  worthy  of  them  as  was  Tricoche  et  Cacolet 
some  little  time  ago. 


“  Non  mi  deridste  per  caritA ! 

Bareste  voi  la  mia  figlia  Cordelia  ?  ” 

were  beautifully  delivered.  Signor  Rossi’s  costume  was,  we 
think,  again  somewhat  ill-chosen,  and  must  have  reminded  some 
of  his  audience  of  the  traditional  garb  of  King  Gambrinus, 
and,  as  before,  he  was  by  no  means  well  supported  by  his 
company. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


HAYMAEKET. — MME.  JANAUSCHEK  AS  MART  STUART. 

The  second  character  in  which  Mme.  Janauschek  has  chosen 
to  appear  before  the  English  public,  that,  namely,  of  Mary 
Stuart,  probably  the  most  loved  and  most  hated  woman  that 
has  risen  in  what  is  called  modern  history,  forms  a  very  strong, 
indeed  almost  a  startling,  contrast  to  the  figure  of  Medea,  the 
dark  sorceress,  most  dreaded  and  fearful  of  all  the  women  whom 
Greek  legend  has  made  immortal. 

To  attempt  to  delineate  the  two  parts  of  Medea  and  Marie 
Stuart,  so  different  in  their  passion,  impulses,  and  their  very  laws 
of  being,  demands  from  an  actress  a  power  of  dramatic  inspiration 
and  capability  of  dramatic  expression  almost  equal  to  that 
great  power  of  poetic  inspiration  which  has  enabled  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  to  write  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”  and  “  Chastelard.” 
This  complete  mastery  of  the  art  in  which  she  holds  a 
very  distinguished  position,  cannot,  however, be  said  to  belong  to 
Mme.  Janauschek.  Capable  as  she  is  of  great  dramatic  effort, 
of  high  artistic  realisation,  there  is  still  much  inequality  in  her 
mode  of  characterisation  which  she  is  not  always  able  to  keep 
at  the  consistent  level  of  her  conception  of  the  part.  Mme. 
Janauschek  suffered  much  at  first  from  the  disadvantages  both 
of  the  support  she  received  and  from  the  drama  she  selected, 
but  to  some  extent  these  were  removed  on  her  appearance  in 
Mary  Stuart,  in  which  she  certainly  has  far  surpassed  her 
acting  of  Medea.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  that  out  of 
the  many  episodes  of  Mary  Stuart’s  life,  from  her  bright  youth 
in  the  court  of  Catherine  de’  Medici  to  her  ead  fate,  so  darkly 
wailed  over  by  Brantome,  Mme.  Janauschek  could  have  better 
dealt  with  some  such  one  as  that  portion  of  her  life  where  her 
name  is  joined  to  that  of  Chastelard.  Greater  scope  would 
then  have  been  given  for  the  power  she  possesses  of  expressing 
passionate  emotion  than  in  that  adopted  by  Schiller;  but  taken 
altogether  the  version  of  Mary  Stuart  in  -which  she  made  her 
appearance  on  Thursday  night  may  be  regarded  as  affording  a 
very  fair  measurement  of  her  artistic  capacity,  and  entitling  it  to 
a  higher  rank  than  an  observation  of  Medea  alone  would  have 
deserved.  Especially  fine  was  the  scene  where  she  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  by  a  poetic  alteration  of  the  facts  of  histor}',  are  allowed 
to  meet,  and  in  which  the  varied  and  rapidly  changing  emo¬ 
tions  of  repugnance,  dread,  fear,  entreaty,  and  at  last,  when 
refused  her  request  for  liberty,  scorn,  and  the  proud  defiance  of 
indignant  despair,  were  realised  with  a  strength  compatible 
only  with  a  high  conception  of  the  laws  of  dramatic  art.  In 
the  final  scene  of  farewell,  however,  Mme.  Janau.schek  appeared 
to  less  advantage,  and  it  was  here  that  that  certain  forced  stagi¬ 
ness  of  manner  which  we  complained  of  in  Medea  was  apparent. 
The  support  which  Mme.  Janauschek  received  was,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  it  was  last  week,  but  the  “  counter-howl,” 
which  Mr.  Warner  made  so  much  use  of  as  Jason,  we  regret 
to  say,  he  brought  into  play  again,  as  Mortimer,  especially  in  the 
scene  in  the  second  act  with  Leicester,  who  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Conway.  On  the  conclusion  of  Mary  Stuart,  Mme. 
Janauschek  appeared  in  a  comedy  entitled  Come  Here,  in  which, 
as  a  debutante  desirous  of  obtaining  an  engagement,  she  dis¬ 
played  her  power  of  expressing  the  words  come  here  ”  while 
under  the  influence  of  different  emotions  in  a  very  remarkable 


The  Conservative  Association  has,  it  appears,  been  busy  in 
getting  up  loyal  addresses  to  the  Queen  expressive  of  the  de¬ 
light  which  Her  Majesty’s  assumption  of  the  imperial  title  has 
caused  among  her  faithful  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gorst, 
M.P.,  who  holds  the  office  of  honorary  secretary  to  that  insti¬ 
tution,  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  getting  this  document 
largely  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  by  sending 
it  round  for  signature  to  the  service  clubs  in  London,  with  a 
circular  explaining  that  the  country  is  unanimous  in  its  love  of 
the  title  of  Empress,  and  that  the  Liberals,  very  far  from  dis¬ 
liking  it  at  heart,  only  opposed  it  from  their  conviction  of  the 
immense  popularity  which  the  Government  would  acquire  by 
carrying  the  measure.  Unmoved  by  this  appeal,  however,  the 
committees  of  the  different  military  and  naval  clubs  have 
shown  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  impressing  upon  Mr.  Gorst 
the  inadvisability  of  his  proceeding,  by  returning  the  loyal 
address  ”  to  its  framers,  with  a  very  decided  refusal  to  circulate 
it,  or  to  have  any  political  dealings  with  the  Conservative 
Association. 


manner. 


princess’s  theatre. 

Mr.  Horace  Wigan  certainly  seems  to  be  almost  as  desirous 
of  affording  a  lengthened  pleasure  to  the  public  as  the  manager 
of  the  Chinese  theatre,  in  San  Francisco,  is  to  offer  a  short  one, 


Mr.  Pope  Hennessy’s  ^Mifficulty”  with  the  Barbadoes  planters 
has  set  some  of  his  acquaintances  talking  over  the  incidents  of 
his  past  career.  He  has,  indeed,  from  his  youth  upwards,  it 
would  seem,  presented  himself  everywhere  as  a  sort  of  stormy 
petrel,  foreboding  perturbation.  When  a  boy  at  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  he  became  the  hero  of  a  formal  arraignment 
against  the  president  and  governing  body  of  that  institution,  in 
which  •  solemn  Queen’s-Counsel  were  arrayed  on  either  side, 
and  the  most  pretentious  machinery  of  the  law  was  put  in 
motion.  When  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  Education  Office, 
he  is  said  to  have  led  a  sort  of  secession  movement  of  junior 
officials,  because  their  chiefs  declined  to  present  them  at 
court.  While  he  was  in  Parliament  he  went  round  one  recess 
among  the  courts  of  Europe  “interviewing”  prime  ministers, 
and  endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  war  on  behalf  of  Poland,  and  he 
very  nearly  accomplished  his  object.  Ilis  appearance  at 
Cracow  was  the  occasion  then  of  a  demonstration  tit  for  the 
conquering  hero  who  had  delivered  a  nation.  When  he  was  sent 
out  to  the  Gold  Coast  he  made  the  Ashantee  War.  He  has  but 
lately  arrived  in  Barbadoes,  and  behold !  “  I  was  ever  a 

fighter,”  says  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  heroes.  Wherever  Mr. 
Hennessy  appears,  people  say,  some  persons  will  be  fighting. 

There  is  something  like  indignation  in  Paris  at  the  ex¬ 
cessively  cold  and  rainy  weather  with  which  May  has  opened. 
It  interfered  sadly  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Salon.  The  rooms  were  crowded,  but  few  ladies  had  had  the 
courage  to  put  on  their  summer  dresses,  and  could  make  no 
pretension  to  compete  with  the  gay  colours  on  the  walls.  The 
numbers  in  the  cloak-room  were  exhausted  early  in  the 
day,  and  the  general  discomfort  was  increased  by  visitors 
having  to  carry  about  with  them  wet  wraps  and  dripping 
umbrellas.  Cabs  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  Palais  d’Industrie,  which  did  not  improve  the  temper  of 
disappointed  visitors.  Such  things  are  borne  more  as  matters 
of  course  in  our  wet  climate.  The  Parisians  are  almost 
inclined  to  accuse  the  clerk  of  the  weather  of  special  malice. 


The  general  impression  seems  to  bo  that  the  sculptures  in 
this  year’s  Salon  are  better  than  the  pictures.  There  has  been 
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a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  group  in  plaster  by  the  actress  Mile. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  entitled  ^^Apres  la  Tempete.”  There  is 
plenty  of  cleverness  and  power  in  the  work,  although  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated  with  too  little  dignity  and  reserve  for  sculpture 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  it  is  such  an  advance  on  Mile.  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  previous  work  that  the  Figaro  insinuated  a  doubt 
whether  it  was  all  her  own.  There  is  not,  we  understand,  any 
foundation  for  the  inuendo. 


Mr.  Ford  Madox-Brown  has  just  finished  a  cabinet  picture 
of  the  supper  at  Emmaus.  Christ  is  seated  with  his  back  to  a 
round  window,  which  serves  as  aureola  to  his  head,  and  at  his 
right  and  left  sit  Cleopas  and  the  other  disciple  who  had  met 
him  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  The  artist  has  chosen  the 
subject  at  the  time  when  Christ,  at  the  moment  of  breaking 
bread  and  giving  it  to  the  disciples,  is  recognised  by  them. 
The  younger  of  the  two  rising  up  gazes  at  Christ,  who  looks  at 
him,  his  face  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  full 
of  Divine  pleasure  after  the  human  pain  of  the  atonement. 
Through  the  windows  may  be  seen  part  of  the  town,  warm  in 
the  evening  light,  and  the  low  landscape  stretching  away  in 
the  distance.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  most  touching  to  be 
found  in  the  Testament,  and  the  picture  is  admirable  both  in 
conception  and  execution,  and  must  rank  among  the  very  best 
specimens  of  Mr.  Madox-Brown’s  religious  works.  .  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  queiy  of  the  disciples,  **  Art  thou  only  a 
stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known  the  things  which 
are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  ”  suggested  to  Dante 
the  idea  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sonnets  in  the 
*  Vita  Nuova,’  that  beginning 

Deh  poregrini,  che  ponsosi  andante. 


acted  by  men,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times  of 
Hans  Sachs  and  Shakespeare.  The  droll  effect  of  tho  old 
Carnival  play  was  thereby  much  enhanced.  Besides  the  "Hot 
Iron,  another  comedy.  The  Honest  Baker's  Wife  and  her  Three 
Alleged  Lovers  (by  Jakob  Ayrer,  who  died  at  Nuremberg  in 
1605),  was  given  at  the  Berlin  Towns’  Theatre  amidst  much 
applause.  A  third  old  comedy,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  has  been  revived,  is  by  Gottlieb 
Prehauser,  and  bears  the  title  of  H<ms  WurSt,  the  Melancholy 
Pastry-Cook,  and  his  Friend  in  Need.  The  taste  for  these 
quaint  comedies  is  decidedly  growing  in  Germany. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  is  now  engaged  upon  a  large  picture,  of 
which  the  subject,  taken  from  the  old  Scandinavian  mythology, 
represents  the  Nome,  the  three  goddesses  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  engaged  upon  their  endless  task  of  watering  the 
roots  of  the  world-ash  tree — Yggdrasil,  the  tree  of  life — which 
it  is  their  duty  to  guard.  The  three  goddesses,  noble  of  form 
and  fair  of  face,  are  ascending  and  descending  the  incline  on 
which  the  mighty  tree  stands,  bearing  to  it  its  meed  of  water 
in  brazen  vessels  inscribed  with  llunic  characters.  Each  of 
the  Norns  wears,  entwined  in  her  hair,  some  plant  characteristic 
of  her  attributes ;  thus  one  wears  the  deadly  nightshade ; 
another,  oak-leaves  ;  and  a  third,  poppies.  The  ash-tree,  whose 
goodly  presence  and  fair  green  leaves  are  worthy  of  its  divine 
guardians,  stands  at  the  right  of  the  picture ;  at  the  left  is  an 
old  Kunic  stone.  The  w'hole  conception  of  the  subject,  a  most 
poetic  one,  with  its  three  goddesses  who  have  in  them  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Hellenic  Fates,  and  something  of  the  legend  of 
the  daughters  of  Atlas,  seen  by  the  clear  cold  light  of  Northern 
mythology,  is  very  good,  and  has  received  treatment  in  every 
way  worthy  of  it. 


It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  what  different  opinions  as 
to  its  subject  Mr.  L.  Alma-Tadema’s  Academy  picture,  with  its 
simple  title,  ‘^An  Audience  at  Agrippa’s,”  has  called  forth. 
One  critic  considers  the  Agrippa  to  be  Agrippa  the  tetrarch, 
without,  however,  deciding  which  tetrarch  Agrippa ;  another 
apparently  regards  him  as  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  of 
Augustus.  One  critic  believes  the  person  descending  the  stairs 
to  be  Agrippa  himself;  others  consider  him  merely  as  a  senator. 
The  group,  too,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  have  caused  difference 
of  opinion  as  well,  some  regarding  them  as  people  come  with 
a  petition,  others  as  come  to  sell  an  art-treasure,  and  yet  another 
has  described  the  beautiful  women  as  bearing  a  vessel  of  wine, 
but  whether  for  Agrippa  or  not  has  been  left  uncertain. 


Even  as  there  is  a  revival  at  present,  in  Germany,  of  the 
classic  Greek  dramas  of  yEschylus  and  Euripides,  so  also  the 
quaint  national  comedies  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  are  now  once  more  acted  there  before  ap¬ 
preciative  audiences.  We  have  recently  mentioned  the  Hot 
Iron,  of  Hans  Sachs  (played  for  the  first  time  at  Nuremberg, 
in  1531),  which  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  National 
Theatre  at  Berlin.  Marie  Seebach,  the  distinguished  actress, 
took  part  in  the  performance  on  that  occasion.  We  now  learn 
that  the  same  comedy  has  again  been  performed  in  the  Towns* 
Theatre  of  Berlin,  when  the  female  characters  of  the  play  were 


r  ■  ■ 


"  r 


Vienna  letters  say  that  the  Princess  Pauline  Mettemich,  in 
her  recent  performance  in  Die  Nandi  vom  Ebensee,  showed 
clearly  that,  though  she  has  no  voice,  she  has  studied  to  great 
advantage  the  recitation-manner  of  the  famous  Mile.  T5r^sa. 
The  Austrian  popular  dialect  was  rendered  by  her  to  perfection. 
Evil-minded  critics  add  that  the  reason  of  this  special  profici¬ 
ency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Princess  dating  from  a 
time  when  the  Viennese  aristocracy  still  spoke  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  German.  Various  anecdotes,  of  strong  piquancy,  are  on 
this  occasion  revived,  with  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess  Mettemich  in  the  “  intimate  life  *’  led 
at  the  Tuileries  under  Napoleon  III.  After  a  perusal  of  those 
anecdotes,  we  scarcely  think  it  likely  that  the  report  about  the 
nomination  of  Prince  Mettemich  to  the  ambassadorial  post  in 
London  can  be  correct. 


A  motion  is  shortly  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  for  its  object  to  call  the  attention  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  [condition  and  management  of  private  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  certain  recent  cases  of  persons  said  to  have  been 
placed  under  restraint  there  who  were  not  insane. 


Lord  Carnarvon  has  appointed  Mr.  Justice  Gorrie,  of  the 
Mauritius,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  Fiji.  Mr.  Gorrie  is  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  man,  who  practised  for  some  time  at  the  Scottish  bar, 
and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  well  known  in 
journalism,  and  made  many  friends.  He  was  for  some  years  one 
of  the  political  writers  for  the  Morning  Star.  A  deputation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  waited  upon  Judge  Gorrie  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  address  to  him  of  congratulatiou  upon  his  appointment, 
and  regret  for  his  departure.  The  address  was  signed  by  nearly 
800  persons.  * 


In  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Archaeological  Society  at  Berlin, 
Professor  Curtius  being  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Deecke,  the  con- 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Strassburg,  gave  an  account  pf  his 
Etruscan  researches.  For  that  object  he  had  visited  the  ancient 
towns  and  burial-places  of  the  mysterious  people  about  whose 
national  origin  and  language  so  many  contradictory  theories 
have  been  started.  In  opposition  to  Corssen’s  opinion.  Dr. 
Deecke  once  more  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  Etruscan 
tongue  was  a  non-Italic  speech.  Probably,  he  said,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  Turano-Siberian  people,  who  immigrated 
from  the  North  into  the  peninsula  at  a  time  when  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  already  by  an  Inde*Germanic,  or  Aryan,  race.  Dr.  Deecke 
thinks  the  Etruscans  obtained  their  civilisation  through  mari¬ 
time  cont.ict  with  Egyptian  and  Hellenic  culture,  and  that,  later 
on,  they  received,  among  them,  Phoenikian  and  Greek 
colonies.  The  model  of  the  famous  die,  which  has  on  its  sides 
what  are  supposed  to  be  numerals,  was  placed  before  the 
Society  during  Dr.  Deecke’s  speech.  In  the  same  sitting,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Curtius  showed  handles  of  amphoras  from  Knidos,  found 
between  the  slags  of  the  ancient  Laurion  mines  which  were  still 
worked  in  the  last  centuries  before  our  era.  Professor  Curtius 
proved  that  aristocratic  institutions  had  continued  to  exist  in 
Knidos  at  that  time;  that  family  escutcheons  were  used ;  and  that 
the  archaic  mode  of  writing  was  preserved  there.  Professor 
Mommsen  spoke  of  the  excavations  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  at 
Rome,  where  remnants  of  the  old  Temple  of  Jupiter,  of  colossal 
dimensions,  were  found.  The  controversy  so  long  pending 
between  Italian  and  German  archaeologists  as  to  the  situation 
of  that  temple  is  thus  decided  in  favour  of  the  German  view. 
The  temple  had  a  western  situation. 


“  Fin  Bee  ”  has  sent  from  Venice  the  first  of  a  series  of  short 
papers,  called  Under  Foreign  Mahogany,”  to  the  GenUemarls 
Magazine.  * 
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.  Lieutenant  Cameron  has  promised  to  attend  the  Press  Fund 
dinner  on  the  20th,  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  will  be  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
yetCAf  has  returned  to  town  from  India,  where  he  had  been 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  public  reading-room  which  was  opened  in  conneidon 


Illuminates  the  World,”  M.  Laboulaje  himself  gave  a  lefcture* 
in  the  Great  Opera,  during  the  evening,  on  the  American  War 
of  Independence.  Fortunately,  the  costs  of  the  statue  of 
Liberty  are  already  covered  by  a  subscription  in  the  United 
States. 

Ur.  Vogel,  of  Berlin,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  very 
curious  novelty  devised  by  a  Paris  physician,  which  may  at 


with  the  French  National  Library  in  the  Rue  Colbert,  Paris,  time  result  in  an  altogether  new  and  useful  applica- 

in  June  1868,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes,  has  photography.  The  discovery  consists  of  a  flame  bum- 

80  far  proved  to  be  a  decidedly  successful  experiment  as  regards  opening  made  in  the  head  of  a  drum  of  some  very 


attendance,  the  number  of  readers  having  increased  from  29,000 
in  1868  to  51,000  last  year.  The  reading-room  was  opened  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  1875  was  144.  The  majority  of  the  works  called  have  not 
been  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  neither  works  of 


elastic  membrane.  Noise  of  any  kind,  such  as  that  produced 
by  speaking,  singing,  &c.,  sets  the  membrane  in  vibration, 
which  vibration  is  communicated  to  the  flame.  If  a  rotating 
mirror  is  then  placed  behind  the  flame,  and  revolved  at  a  proper 
rate  of  speed,  a  succession  of  intricate  figures  is  thrown  upon 


science  and  technical  manuals  nor  works  of  fiction  being  much  wall  or  a  screen,  which  figures  vary  according  to  the  sounds 
in  demand,  while  belles-lettres,  history,  and  travels,  have  been  ©niitted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by  employing  a  flame  of 
much  read.  The  demand  for  belles-lettres  formed  about  42  per  chemical  intensity,  the  figures  produced  by  it  in  the 

cent,  of  the  whole  j  geography  and  histoiy,  29  per  cent.;  art  and  mirror  might  be  photographically  reproduced  upon  a  properly 
science,  21  per  cent. ;  jurisprudence,  7  per  cent. ;  and  theology,  prepared  sensitive  surface  passed  before  the  mirror  at  the  proper 
1  per  cent.  In  1875,  80,227  volumes,  representing  61,326  speed. 

separate  works,  were  given  out.  It  would  be  interesting  to  The  Swedish  opera  recently  mentioned— 

know  how  often  any  of  the  works  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  who  Hallstrom — has  had  a  very  enthusiastic  reception,  by  a  full 

certainly  did  more  than  any  other  writers  to  influence  the  in-  house,  in  the  Opera  Theatre,  at  Munich.  The  composer,  who 


crease  of  thought  and  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes,  and  •^g3  present,  was  repeatedly  called  out.  The  libretto  of  the 
would  have  hailed  such  an  institution  as  this  for  the  promotion  opera  is  by  Iledberg,  who  wrote  also  The  Wedding  of  Ulfasa, 
of  such  an  increase,  were  sought  for  at  the  library.  It  certainly 

would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  French  working-classes  New  York,  a  committee  has  been  formed  for  commemo- 

could  be  got  to  read  Diderot  and  D’Alembert  instead  of  Xavier  rating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  Adam 

de  Montespin  and  the  other  low-class Smith’s  *  Wealth  of  Nations.’  Among  those  invited  .to  the 

.  ,  .  .  ,  first  meeting  were  a  number  of  leading  native  Americans  and 

We  quote  the  following  de^cnption  of  Ph.Udelph.a  m  1774  ^  ^ 

from  Harper's  Magazine  OU  Philadelphia  dunng  the  ©  r  »  j  f 

sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress  presented  probably  a  more 

picturesque  appearance  than  at  any  other  time  of  her  history.  It  is  stated  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  denies  having 
A  dense  background  of  forest  threw  her  few  busy  streets  into  patronised  the  projected  polo  match  between  English  and 
strong  relief ;  the  river  was  crowded  with  shipping;  the  half-  German  officers  at  Berlin,  and  that  he  also  declares  he  had 
drilled  troops  of  the  new  army  passed  down  High  Street  from  **no  knowledge  of  an  intended  pigeon-shooting  connected 
time  to  time,  drum  and  fife  stirring  the  long-sobered  air  ;  the  with  the  proposed  meeting.”  The  explanation  of  this  latter 
vague  electric  excitement  of  impending  war  was  abroad,  and  denial  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  Executive  of  the 
gave  new  meaning  to  ordinary  greetings,  to  even  the  boys’  German  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  having  addressed 
play ;  there  was,  too,  every  change  and  variety  of  costume,  as  a  protest  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  issued  a  circular  in  which 
in  a  shifting  panorama.  The  Episcopalians  and  modish  gentle-  pigeon-shooting,  as  practised  by  the  aristocratic  lovers  of 
men  of  other  Churches  appeared  with  toupees  powdered,  satin  that  despicable  **  sport,”  is  stigmatised  as  “  an  immorality 
knee-breeches,  velvet  coats,  and  lace  ruffles ;  fine  ladies  wore  which  has  been  designated  as  such  by  wellnigh  the  whole 
hoops,  high-tossing  feathers,  lawn  aprons,  deep  lace  frills  German  Press.”  Tell  it  not — or  rather  tell  it  I — at  Hurling- 
depending  from  the  elbow,  and  patches  of  every  shape  on  the  ham  ! 

face.  A  bevy  of  Quakers,  in  their  sad  drab  paduasoy  gowns,  - . . 

passed  them,  perhaps,  on  their  staid  way  to  the  Yearly  Meet-  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 

ing  to  give  in  their  testimony  against  slavery,  indorsing  John 
Woolman ;  or  a  stray  monk  from  Ephrata,  in  his  white  cowl 

and  gown ;  or  an  Indian,  with  his  load  of  peltry ;  or  some  "R  T?  T?  IT  A  AT  T  T? 

countrymen  from  Bucks  County,  with  tow  trowsers  and  pleated  ^  ^  i.  iX  Xv  • 

hempen  coats  and  leathern  aprons ;  or  a  gang  of  idle  Barbary  ixdkpxnden't  weekly  kbvikw  ov 

slaves,  with  their  gay  turbans  and  slouching  walk.  It  was  _ _ _ 

such  a  scene  that  presented  itself  to  the  MaaeachusetU  and  POLITICS.  LITEBATUEE,  SCIENCE.  AND  ABT. 
Virginia  delegates,  and  gave  to  the  little  town,  in  their  unused  Prick  8d. 

eyes,  the  air  of  a  capital  city.  John  Adams  writes  in  his  -  • 

diary  of  how  he  went  to  the  Methodist  and  other  dissenting  contents  op  No.  8,661,  April  29,1876. 

meetin^rs.”  Notes  and  Comments. 

^  *  Dangers  to  Peace.  The  Troubles  in  Barbadoes. 

_  .  •  A  •  r«A*i  The  Women’s  Suffrage  Debate. 

In  connexion  with  the  forthcommg  American  uentennial,  a  Bombay  Rerenue  Jurisdiction  Bill.  Pious  Pounders. 

colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  serving  at  the  same  Ume  as  a  s.M.tloa.1  SMpbaikUna.  Seorrt  PoiMntag. 

beacon,  is  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  New  t 

V  1  r.  ..V  ‘j  •  A  A.U  Mr.  Fox  Bourne’s  Life  of  Locke. 

York,  in  remembrance  of  the  aid  given  to  tne  struggling  General  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Lyte’s  History  of  Eton. 

American  cause  by  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.  This  idea  was  Percy.  BciM-*-  Minor  Notice.  New  Book,  and  N«r  BdiUon.- 

first  started  a  year  ago  by  the  French  senator,  M.  Laboulaye.  muMc.  Dnma. 

An  executive  committee  has  been  formed  since,  which  com-  Drama— French  Players :  Mile.  Croliette. 

prises  the  American  ambassador  at  Paris,  Mr.  Washbume;  “ 

M.  Bartholdi,  the  French  ambassador  at  Washington;  Messrs.  _ 

Laboulaye,  Henri  Martin,  Lafayette,  R^musat,  Waddington,  SubscrlpUon,  post  free,  iss.  per  annum. 

and  others.  In  aid  of  the  subscription  for  the  statue  of  Liberty,  - 

a  musical  festival  was  arranged  by  the  Committee  at  Paris.  LONDON:  published  at  186  strand,  w.o. 

It  came  off*,  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  Great  Opera ;  but  only  half _ ^  _ — _  . .  - - — --  - 

of  the  seats  were  filled,  and  the  pecunUry  reeult  amounted  to  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond  Street, 

not  more  than  8,192  francs,  although  Gounod  had  specially  The  summer  exhibition  is  NOW  open,  from  lo  to  s.  Admimton, 

composed,  for  that  occasion,  a  chorus,  **  The  Freedom  that  One  Shilling.  CH.  W.  dbsohamps. 
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Mia.  rn^isnsTA.'isr’T,  a-EOiiOO-iST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

/^TVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

vT  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  oolleotlona  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  worlM  of  Ansted,  GeiUe,  Lyell,  J okes.  Page,  Phillipc, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : —  ' 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  *9  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Fire  Trays .  6  o  o 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 
400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  .0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geolo^,  at  69 
to  5,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdence,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 


French  gallery,  120  fall  mall.— 

The  TWENTY-THTRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the 
contribntions  of  .^ists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


iCOLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education,  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Pe>.*s,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus, 


VirOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will 

V  ?  be  held  in  ST,  GEORGE’S  HALL,  Lanoham  Place,  on  SATURDAY, 
Mwr  18,  at  Eight  o’clock,  'The  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney,  M.P.,  Recover 
of  London,  In  the  chair.  The  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  have  promised 
to  bo  present  :--Ool.  Itereeford,  M.P.,  Miss  Becker,  J.  Cowan,  M.P.,  Miss  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  J.  Cowen,  M.P.,  T.  A.  Dickson,  M.P.,  Sir  George  Elliot,  Bart., 
MJ*.,  J.  B.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  B.  T.  Gourley,  M.P.,  A.  Staveley  Hill,  Q.C.,M.P., 
C.  H.  Hopwood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Duncan  McLaren,  M.P.,  Captain  Nolan,  M.P., 
R,  O’Shanghnessy,  M.P.,  F.  Pennington,  M.P.,  J.  H.  Puleston,  M.P.,  MissSturge 
(Birmingham),  Miss  Tod  (Belfast),  W.  Killigrew  Wait,  M.P. 

Admission  Free.  Entrance  in  Langham  Place.  Tickets  for  Reserved  Seats, 
Us.  6d.,  to  bo  obtained  at  the  Hall ;  or  at  the  Society’s  Office,  64  Berners  Strert, 
Oxford  Street.  Doors  open  at  Half-past  Seven.  No  seats  reserved  after  Light 
o’clock. 


JOHN  TANN’S 

S.A.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

lishcd  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


•  AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


_  -The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 

the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pseloeographical,  Nnmismatical,  Boyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  Ac. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


HG^NIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

S  GBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 

’  Secretaries  j  j  BROOMFIELD. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  •  WHISKY. 

^^HIS  celebrated  and  moat  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  tbe 
-JL  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  p^eotly  pure, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Lai  el,  and  (!k)rk  branded 

••  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.**  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GR3AT  'nTCHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  It  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undert^en,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


OAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Ai  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpec^  mourning  r^uire  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  'They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

iJ  A. 

THE  LONDON  OENLUAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  246. 247. 249,  and  261  Regent  Street. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700, 


TRUSTKK8. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

hair-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
Sheriff. 

M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

W/niTE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  tbe  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6<f.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81*.  6d.,  42*.,  and  52*.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42*.  and  62*.  6(2.; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TpLASriO  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VABI- 

Lli  COSB  VEINS,  anil  .U  cage,  ot  WEAKNESS  .nd  SWELUMO  of  tha 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  4ic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6<2.,  7*.  6<2.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  , 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10*.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8., 
Managing  Director. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  fnd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  CJhina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Suez  Canal, 
every  Thun^ay,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Lcadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


«(^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

yj  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesome  I  Delicious  ! !  Piquant  !!!  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  Building  Society,  29  and  39  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  cither  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Api>ly 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  29  and  30,  Southampton  Buildings, 
C^ncery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the 'minimum  monthly 
balances.  CTheque- books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  nntll  9  o'clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROPT,  Manager. 


IAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

ER.  ']^e  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel- Heading 
In  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. ;  cloth  2*.,  by  post  2*.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


STUART  MILL 


_  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

^  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 

m  t^tfc,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  StuiiiM,  by  Henry  Trimen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  J^sprudenoe,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  In  Political 
Economy,  by  ProL^  E.  Caiunes,  M.A.  Hi*  lufiuenoe  at  the  Universities,  by 
Fawcett,  M.P,  His  Infinence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
FAWCOT.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
M  a  Pmlosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  ^formers’*  and  “ Should  PubUc  Bodies  be  required  to  SeU  their  Lands,** 
by  J.  B.  Mill.  8to.  76  pp.,  price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s 

BstabliaLed  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
■Beared  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


;  /  ^ 


It 
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■vro  MOKE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRDGS. 

Any  InTalid  c«n  cnre  biiUMlf.  without  medicine 


Any  inyalld  c»n  cnre  bimaelf,  without  medicine,  inoonvenlenoe,  or 
expense,  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALEOTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

-L'  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2s. ;  24  cups,  8s.  M. ;  48  oupa,  6s. ; 
288 cups,  80s.;  576 cupe,  Ms.  »  t 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 


which  saves  fifty  times  its  oost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhcea,  hnmorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatiilency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gont,  poverty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritabiUty,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
<uramp8,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

■L'  the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 


pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  leW  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  &i.  6d. ; 
21b.,6i.;  241b.,50<. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Pi 


T^EP6TS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No,  77  Repent  Street, 

Icndon,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wollflsch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers*  and  Chemists'  in  every  town. 


From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  aU  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regrulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


TJEAL  &  SON, 


105,  190,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

*<  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  adr^rable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  fed  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain—Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pnmetto,  near  Mondovi.” 


JJEAL  &  SON. 

gEDSTEADS. 

gEDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Morburgh,  writes  in  the 


Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con- 

taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 : — **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabico.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  groeatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  suocess.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  os  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

*  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  panted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10«. ;  '*  The  Manual  of  Heroldiy,”  4,000  Engravings,  8s.  6d.,  tx>st 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cnmbonme  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lone),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 


for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  4tc. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7«.  %d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cronboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Marthi’s  Lone). 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA,  pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

&c.— Cure  No.  49.8.32,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  VJ  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulencv,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lone). 


-L-'  SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  pal  pita* 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bMn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICHOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 


£2  2«. ;  £3  8i. ;  £4  4i. ;  £6  6«. ;  £6  16«. ;  very  massive,  £10  10<. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16<.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thn^,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  (Trests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BRRHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is.;  Nome  Plate, 


2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  tor  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourae  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


\riSITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  quality, 

V  2s.  8d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cords,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  print^,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  short^  notioc. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

V..'  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romoin-des- Isles.” 


DIGESTION,  AND 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  die.'  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
bourae  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 


OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  enjifraved  with  crest,  £l  Is.,  £2  2a, 

O  £3  3#.,  £4  44.,  £5  5#.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  74.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbourae 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Omoe  Orders  payable  at  Cranbourae  Street. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livincfetone,  describinf^  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 


BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTOREIt 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 


mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
me^cine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  4ic., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


]\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

xV-X.  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  TASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

MILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6d.  Packets,  li.  and  24.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  4to.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  St  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 


French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restf)re  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J,  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  15th  May,  1873.” 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  St  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts. 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

i suitably  nacked  for  all  climates)  sells:  Tn  tins.  41b..  at  2s.  I  of  1  lb.. 


vraitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ^Ib.,  at  2s.;  of  1  lb., 
3«.6d.;  21b.  64.;  51b.,  144.;  121b.,  284.;  24  lb.,  504. 


and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  os  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sanoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  L  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signeti 

”  Elxsabeth  Lasmby:' 
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OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  IN  VIGOR  AT  I  NO.  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Oocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“  MARA  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA."— British  Medical  Journal. 


ROLE  PBOPRIETOBS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  ol 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  <3 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  IO5.  6d.  Testimonia 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— .R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W, 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EPPSES  COCOA. 

T)  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

-I—'  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
onr  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  fiavonred  beverage  which  may  save  os 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  n^e  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradnally  built  up  untU  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  fioating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.^’ — de'l  Service  Oatette. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth  ;  price  1*.  C<f.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMARELLA” 

Restores  the  Hnmon  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8*.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  SjTstem  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bo^y  health,  and  indnoes  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4«.  Gd.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  l)ecomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especiaUy 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  nt^lectcd  teeth.  Sold  by  aU 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


BROWN  AND  POLSON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


Is  a  Domes  tio  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will 


.  ,  com- 

-fi— ^  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  it  effects 
its  object  satisfaotorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scarf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  tottles  at  Is.  6d.  each. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE) 


DENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  will  be  found 

npon  trial  to  bo  the  best  for  all  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs  arising 
from  a  sedentary  occupation,  or  from  over-taxation  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  They  are  purely  vegetable,  and  cause  no  inconvenience ;  their  action 
being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  j’our  Chemist  for  a  1«.  Ipf.  box,  or  send 
14  stamps  to  Dknzil  Thomson,  Fharmaoentical  Chemist,  137  (^een’s-cresoent, 
Haverstock-hill,  London,  for  one,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


CORN  FLOUR 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR 


lAlHCet. 


In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Wliich  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

PubUc,  LEA  li  PERRINS  have  ^  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ■  | 

Which  will  bo  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  8AUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

RiT  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

November,  1874. 


riJURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

X  Invalid,  sent  to  all  parts,  dally.— MAI ELLI  &  CO.,  C!ooks  and  Confec¬ 
tioners,  8  Coburg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
MAI ELLI  k,  CO.’S  Invalid  Tuille  Soup  is  recommendi^  by  the  Faculty. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS. 


_  -Variable 

Temperature.— After  the  unusually  cold  season  which  has  just  passed 
by,  a  mild,  damp  atmosphere  will  probably  succeed,  and  in  its  train  will  come 
fever,  sore  throat,  dyspepsia,  chest  complaints.  Holloway’s  Ointment,  well 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  near  the  affected  part,  at  once  corrects  the  relaxing  and 
depressing  effects  of  dampness  on  the  constitution,  and  spares  sickness.  It 
penetrates  to  the  internal  texture,  regulates  the  local  circulation,  assnages  In- 
fiammation,  soothes  irritation,  braces  relaxed  organs,  and  heals  ulceration. 
Holloway’s  Pills  simultaneously  taken  expedite  the  cure.  In  all  of  the 

throat  and  chest,  immediate  recourse  is  recommend^  to  Holloway’s  purifying 
and  powerful  preparations,  which,  assidnously  employed,  prevent  asthma, 
consumption,  and  other  serious  issues. 


T  TEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Cal'tion.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


f 
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"p^ENNETT’S  WATCHES. — Cheapside. 

•OENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gg.,  40  gg. 

rpO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

•A.  juBt  completed  great  alterationg  In  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

^  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

rriHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA.  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

J-  LONDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emp'^ror  of  Russia  has  conferred 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  Appointment  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistic  production  of  the  Gold  Casket  presented  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Benson,  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 

Family,  and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  26  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Ludgate  Hill. 

“VT OVELTY.  English  Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Or-molu 

A  V  Clocks,far  superior  to  Foreign,  designed  by  English  Artists  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Mediaevid,  Renaiseance,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  other  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  the  Architecture 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’s  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  Plate  (Presentation,  Prize,  Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

£300 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watche.s,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illustrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  safe  by  poet. 
J.  W.  Benson’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Time  'Tellers,”  (Hardwicke,  Pioca- 
dUly).  Plain,  2t.  6d. ;  gilt,  8*.— Benson,  Ludgate  HiU  and  Old  Bond  Street. 


By  Robert  Buchanan. 


By  Red  Spinner. 


rjlHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  MAY. — 

J-  Price  One  Shilling. 

CONTKNT8 

THE  SHADOW  OP  THE  SWORD.  A  Romance.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Chapters  XXI.-XXV. 

MY  OCEAN  LOG  PROM  NEWCASTLE  TO  BRISBANE.  By  Red  Spinner. 
FALL  OP  KINO  AMADEO.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

THE  TOKEN  OP  THE  SILVER  LILY.  A  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Cornin’  thro’  the  Rye.”  Part  IV.— The  Plighting  of  the  Troth. 

THE  REGENERATION  OF  PALESTINE.  By  Adolphus  RosENBERa. 
SHOOTING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  ByKi  Spurwat. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OP  A  CHAPLAIN  OF  EASE.  Edited  by 
his  Literary  Executor :  W.  McCullaqh  Torrens,  M.P.  VI. — A  Wrong 
without  a  l^medy. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Part  X. — Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  Letters. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  “  Olympia  :  a 
Romance,”  “  Pearl  and  Emerald,”  “  Earl’s  Dene,”  “  Zelda’s  Fortune,” 
tic.  Chapters  XIX.-XXI. 

TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

London :  GRANT  Si  CO.,  72  to  78  Tummill  Street,  E.C. 

JOIIA^  STUART  MILL'S  VIEW  OF  CIIRISTIAyiTY, 

Now  ready,  1  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  12*. 

Leaving  us  an  example  :  Ib  it  Living,  and  Why  P 

An  Inquiry  suggested  by  certain  passages  in  John  Stua^  Mill’s  **  Es^ys 
on  Religion.” 

“  Through  the  darkest  and  most  corrupt  periods  Christianity  has  raised  this 
torch  on  high— has  kept  this  object  of  veneration  and  imitation  before  the  eyes 
of  man.” — Mill. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  Si  GALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 

Now  ready,  1  vol.,  post  8vo.,  price  6*. 

ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  WORK, 

MY  HOME  IN  THE  SHIRES. 

JAMES  WEIR  Si  KNIGHT,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 

CAROLINE  HERSCHEL. 

Second  Thousand,  with  Portraits,  crown  8vo.,  12*. 

TVTEMOIR  and  CORRESPONDEECE  of  CAROLINE 

iYl.  HERSCHEL,  Sister  of  Sir  William  and  Aunt  of  Sir  John  Herscbel.  By 
Mrs.  John  Herschel. 

“  This  charming  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  an  autobiography.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  old  and  young  woman  she  appears  to  have  been,  and  how  marvellously 
she  was  dcvo^  to  her  brother.  We  think  tluit  Mrs.  John  Herschel  has  done 
well  to  hand  down  the  life  of  her  distinguished  ancestor.” 

Popular  Science  Review. 

“  This  is  a  pleasant  book.  Comparatively  few  in  this  generation  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Caroline  Herschel ;  but  she  was  well  known  in  the  last  century  to 
the  men  of  science.  She  was  herself  distinguished  as  the  faithful  and  loving 
assistant  of  her  brother  in  helping  and  forwarding  his  labours.” — Athenaeum. 

“  A  book  full  of  interest  for  those  whose  scientific  tastes  and  leanings  will 
awaken  in  them  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  difficulties,  the  labours,  and  the 
triumphs  of  those  with  whose  domestic  habits  and  inner  life  they  arc  thus 
brought  into  familiar  contact.” — Nature. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

NEW  LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

•  Now  ready,  with  Portrait  and  other  Engravings,  royal  8vo.,  26*. 

Life  of  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONARROTI,  sculptor, 

Painter,  and  Architect ;  including  inedited  Documents  from  the  Buonarroti 
Archives,  illnstrative  of  his  Life  and  Works,  now  for  the  first  time  published.  By 
Chaiujes  Heath  Wilbon. 

“  This  book  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  zeal  and  reverence  of  the 
author,  himself  a  well-known  student,,  teacher,  and  artist,  who  after  a  long 
residence  in  Florence,  has  been  able  to  sift  the  materials  furnished  by  Buonar¬ 
roti’s  numerous  biographers,  to  arrange  statements  often  contradictory  in  clear 
order,  to  add  observations  and  opinions  of  his  own,  and  to  incorporate  the  last 
discove  red  details  from  the  documents  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarroti.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  life  of  Michael  Angelo  that 
has  been  written ;  and  the  trained  artistic  judgment  of  the  author  himself 
’  rendere  the  work  superior  to  its  predecessors.” — Athenaeum. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Now  ready,  with  60  Illustrations,  post  8to.,  price  9*. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  and  the 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day, 
for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Arabella  B.  Buckley. 

“  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  interesting  book.  After  a  brief  glance 
at  the  chief  Greek  and  Mediaeval  philosophers  and  the  state  of  science  at  that 
time,  the  principal  discoveries  in  chemistry,  astronomy,  optics,  geology,  biology, 
and  electricity  are  traced  in  chronological  order  and  explained.  Miss  Buckley 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  write  for  young  people.” — Spectator. 

“  There  la  one  qualification  in  the  authoress  of  this  work,  her  style  is  parti¬ 
cularly  succinct  and  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  young  persons.  We  have 
never  seen  any  elementary  work  on  science  in  which  there  is  so  much  that  is 
dramatic — so  many  anecdotes,  in  short,  conveying  in  a  livdy  and  agreeable 
manner  the  very  knowledge  that  has  to  bo  conveyed.” — Tablet. 

“  A  book  worthy  of  being  ranked  with  Whewell’s  *  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  ;  ’  it  is  one  which  should  be  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  everyone  who 
proposes  to  become  a  student  of  Natural  Science,  and  it  would  be  a'ell  if  it  were 
adopted  as  a  standard  volume  in  all  our  schools.” — Popular  Science  Review. 

“  The  design  of  this  book  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  World  of  Nature,  age  after  age,  to  human  intelligence ;  and  at  the  some 
time  to  tell  the  inspiring  story  of  the  patience,  honesty,  and  devotion  through 
which  the  noble  army  of  scientific  heroes  have  won  from  Nature  those  discoveries 
of  her  processes  and  laws  which  we  possess  to-day.  The  book  will  be  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  study  of  natural  science.”— Joamal  of  Education. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH  IN  AFRICA. 

With  Map  and  lUostrations,  crown  8vo.,  14*. 

SPORT  and  WA  R :  Recollections  of  Fighting  and  Hunting 

in  South  Africa,  from  1834  to  1867,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh’s  Visit.  By  Lient.-General  Bibhet,  O.B. 

“  General  Bisset’s  volume  is  timely  in  its  publication,  as  well  as  attractive  in 
its  contents.  The  discovery  of  the  Mamond  Fields,  and  one  or  two  other  inci¬ 
dents  of  more  recent  date,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Englishmen  strongly 
to  that  portion  of  the  (Queen’s  dominions,  and  the  crave  and  necessity  of  every 
one  is  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  what  are  its  attraotions,  its 
sports,  and  its  dangers.  Gen.  Bisaet,  describing  as  he  does  faithfully  only  what 
he  has  seen,  has  snocceded  in  filling  his  book  with  novel  and  stirring  episodes.” 

United  Service  Qaxette. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  MUIRHEAD. 

Now  ready,  with  Portrait  and  lUostrations,  8vo.,  21*. 

rpHE  VAUX-DE-VIREofMAISTRE  JEAN  LE  HOUX, 

-I-  Advocate,  of  Vire.  Translated  and  Edited  by  James  Patrick  Muir- 
head,  M.A. 

“  These  ehaneone  h  boirehnve  long  had  great  reputation  In  their  native  country, 
but  were  comparatively  nnknowo  in  England  ;  it  will  he  a  scandal  to  national 
taste  if  they  remain  so  after  the  publication  of  tlie  magnificent  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Muirhe^  has  given  so  exhaustive  a  dissertation  upon  their  origin,  and  such 
felicitous  renderings  of  the  songs  themselves.” — Morning  Pott. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  MIVART. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,16*. 

TESSONS  from  NATURE,  as  Manifested  in  Mind  and 

^  Matter.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Sea  L.8.,  Professor  of  Biology 
at  University  College,  Kensington,  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 

“  This  work  may  be  considered  a  grand  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  science  to  religion,  especially  that  very  positive  and  explicit  form 
of  religion  which  the  orthodox  Catholic  upholds  ;  but  Dr.  Mivart  is  a  man  of 
scientific  eminence,  and  his  work  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  wish  to 
learn  the  whole  truth,  and  not  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  of  any  particular 
scientific  investigator.  The  work  is  a  powerful  antagoniser  of  the  materialistic 
theories  so  popular  just  now.” — Scientific  Review. 

“  Mr.  Mivart  is  as  skilful  a  dialectician  as  biologist,  and  his  volume  is  an 
admirable  bit  of  clear-cut  reasoning.  As  a  moral  protest  against  the  crude 
Materialism  which  is  the  logical  outcome  of  pure  Evolution,  it  is  Catholic  in  the 
best  and  widest  sense,  and  there  is  mnch  skill  in  Mr.  Mivait’s  occasional  use  of 
the  technical  weapons  of  abstract  philosophy  against  opponents  who  are  often 
better  experimentalists  than  philosophers.” — The  Graphic. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

BISHOP  SUMNER’S  LIFE. 

Now  ready,  with  Portrait,  8vo.,  14*. 

Life  of  Charles  richard  sumner,  d.d.,  BUhop 

of  Winchester,  during  an  Episcopate  of  Forty  Years.  By  George  Henry 
Sumner,  M.  A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Winchester  and  Rector  of  Old  Alresford. 

“  The  history  of  an  episcopate  extending  over  forty  years  might  well  deserve 
to  be  aritten  were  the  see  not  so  important  as  that  of  Winchester  and  the  pre¬ 
late  a  less  remarkable  man  than  Bishop  Sumner.  Even  In  the  hands  of  an 
unskJlfnl  biographer  such  a  life  could  scarcely  fail  to  furnish  interesting  mate¬ 
rials  for  contemporary  history.  But  the  good  fortune  which  followed  Bishop 
Sumner  throughout  life  has  survived  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  found  in  a  son 
one  who  has  judiciously  selected  all  that  could  illustrate  his  father’s  public  career, 
while  he  has  drawn  pictures  of  domestic  life  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
who  knows  how  not  to  overlay  them  with  too  minute  details  of  colouring.” 

Morning  Poet. 

JOHN  MXHIRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

CAPTAIN  MORESBY’S  JOURNAL. 

Now  ready,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo.,  14*. 

V[EW  guinea'  and  POLYNESIA;  Discoveries  and 

XV  Surveys  In  New  Guinea  and  the  D’entrecasteaux  I-dands.  A  Cruise  In 
Polynesia  and  Visits  to  the  Pearl  Shelling  Stations  in  Torres  Straits  of  H.M.8. 
“  Basilisk.”  By  Capt.  John  Moresby,  R.N.  -. 

“  Captain  Moresby’s  work  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  contributions  which 
have  bwn  made  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  New  Guinea.  It  records 
In  a  simple  and  direct  manner  the  result*  of  four  years  of  thorongldy  pains¬ 
taking  and  careful  work,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
trustworthy  and  accurate.  Captain  Moresby  does  not  pretend  to  ^ve  any 
information  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  islands  visited,  his  attention  having 
been  directed  to  their  geographical  and  physical  features,  tlielr  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  natives.” — Nature. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS.  THE  NEW  &  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Pfioo  One  Shilling  Monthly. 


B  E  Ij  a- 12/  X  -A-  , 


JVo.  115,  for  MAY, 

Co.NTKNTR. 

JtJLIET.  By  Mw.  H.  LovirrT*CAMKiiojr.  Chapters  I.-lII.  Illustrated 
by  VALKirnKB  Bromi.ry. 

WHAT  HAS  BECOME  OP  LORD  CAMBLFORD’S  BODY?  By 
CHARI.R8  RRADV. 

THE  LAST  ORACLE  (A.D.  361).  By  AiiORRVOV  Charlrr  Swivburkb. 
MISS  CUSHMAN  :  a  Retninisoence.  By  Cuthbrrt  Bbdr. 

MAY.DAY  IN  MERRY  ENGLAND. 

WHAT  CHANCED  BY  THE  MILL.  By  B.  Montgomerir  Raxkino. 
Illustrated  by  R.  P.  Lkitoh. 

WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Mrs.  Ltvn  Liston. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  By  J.  OoMYNS  Cakr. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  Stephkn  J.  MacKenna.  Chaps.  I.-III. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Maronrt. 

IX)RD  MACAULAY.  By  T.  H.8.  Ebcott. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddo.n.  Chaps. 

XIII.-XVI.  Illustrated  by  H.  French. 

ALL  FOR  LOVE.  By  Joseph  Ksioht. 


On  Wednesday  next,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations,  demy  8vo., 
price  One  SliiUing. 


A-cademy  Notes  for  1S70. 


EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

With  IUu»tration»  of  more  than  100  qf  the  Principal  Picturet  at  Burlington  Houu. 


In  this,  the  Second  year  of  “  Academy  Notei,"  there  will  be  sketches  of  every 
picture  of  importance  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aesdemy.  Upwards  of 
40  artists  have  made  sketches  specially  for  this  work,  which  will  be  reproduced 
in  fttciimile.  Amongst  the  artists  who  have  sent  sketches  are 


F.  Goodall,  R.A. 

G.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. 

W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  R.A. 

T.  Faed,  R.A. 

James  Sant,  R.A. 

Sir  John  GUbert.  A.R.A. 

G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A. 

H.  S.  Marks,  A.R.A. 

W.  F.  Yeames,  A.R.A. 

G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. 

Eyre  Crowe,  A.R.A.  I 


R.  Thorbnm,  A. 
R.  V.  Macbeth. 
A.  C.  Oow. 

W.  Small. 

G.  J.  Gregory. 

G.  H.  Bough  ton. 
P.  R.  Morris. 

J.  D.  Watson. 

H.  Macallum. 

J.  MacWhirtcr. 
R.  Lehmann. 


J.  Archer. 

F.  Morgan. 

P.  Barnard. 

R.  Caldecott. 

D.  W.  Wynfleld. 

H.  R.  Robertson. 

E.  Bnckman. 

Mrs.  Staples  (M.E.E.) 

F. W.  Lawson. 
ttc.  Sic. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


MRS.  LINTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  ATONEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS. 


E.  Ltnn  Linton.  8  vols.,  crown  «vo. 


The  DEMOCRACY ;  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OE  KARS. 


MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 


By  Humphry  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  3  toIs.,  crown  8vo. 

“  It  Is  a  long  time  since  we  have  re^  anything  so  refreshing  as  the  novel  to 
the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Sandwith  has  been  devoting  such  time  and  labour 
as  could  bo  spared  from  the  more  serious  duties  of  an  apostle  of  Democracy  and 
clean  water.  Everything  in  the  book  is  so  delightfully  straightforward.  We 
ore  never  bothere<l  with  subtle  analysis  of  character,  or  with  dark  suggestions 
that  things  arc  other  tlian  they  seom.  .  .  .  The  story  is  not  at  all  badly  told.” 

Athenceum. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kinobi.kt.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

By  the  same  Author. 

FIRESIDE  STUDIES.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Je.\x  Mid- 

DUCMABS,  Author  of  Wild  Georgic,”  ”LiI,”  Lc.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  ;  Travels  and  Adven¬ 


tures  in  Unknown  Central  Asia  in  1873.  By  Colonel  Valrntine  Baker. 
Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18s. 


Tlie  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 


in  the  Upper  Yelloa'stone  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Eaiu.  of  Dun> 
ILWEN.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  18i. 


YACHTING  ill  the  ARCTIC  SEAS  ;  or,  Notes 


of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Kemlya.  By  J.vmkh  Lamont,  F.O.S.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
extra,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  price  18s. 


lilEMORIALS  of  tlie  late  Rev.  ROBERT 


STEPHEN  HAWKEH.  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Diocese  of 
E.tcter.  By  the  Rev.  Fukukuk?  Gkorok  Lee,  D.C.L.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth 
extra.  Photographic  Portrait  and  Illastrations,  price  124. 


ORIGINAL  PLAYS.  By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 


“A  Wicked  World,”  “Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth,”  “Pygmalion,” 
“  Trial  by  Jurj’,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  94. 

“  His  workmanship  is  in  its  way  i»erfect ;  it  is  very  sound,  very  even,  very  well 
sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout.” — Observer, 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


LINKED  LIVES.  By  Lady  Gertrude  Douglas. 


“  This  story  is  full  of  Interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  sketches  in  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Brittany  are  very  spirited.”— fljpecftitor. 


HEARTS,  or  CORONETS.  By  Alice  Kino, 

Author  of  “  Queen  of  Herself,”  Ac.  3  vols. 


A  FIGHT  with  FORTUNE.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  3  vols. 

“  Mr.  Collins  Is  very  much  himself  in  *  A  Fight  with  Fortune.’  There  is  no 
lack  of  pretty  idyllic  pictures,  there  are  plenty  of  smart  sayings.” — Athenceum. 


NO  LOVE  LOST.  By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author 

of  “  Wild  Hyacinth,”  “  GentianeUa,”  Ac,  3  vols. 

“  This  story  Is  worked  out  with  consummate  skill.” — John  Bull. 


ERSILIA.  By  the  Author  of  “  My  Little  Lady.” 

SECOND  EDmON.  8  vols. 

“  This  story  holds  the  reader  with  an  unrclaxing  interest.”— -Spwtofor. 


GUARDIAN  and  LOVER.  By  Mrs.  A.  Fraser. 

“  There  is  merit  in  this  novel.  It  is  amusing  and  likely  to  be  popular.— A)4L 


DIANA  CAREW.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Dolores,”  Ac.  3  rols. 


The  MANCHESTER  MAN.  By  Mrs.  G. 

Linnaeus  Banks,  Author  of  “  God’s  Providence  House.”  3  toIs. 


UP  TO  THE  MARK.  By  Mrs.  Day,  Author 

of  “  From  Birth  to  Bridal,”  Ac.  8  vols.  [Just  ready. 


HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Thorne.  S  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

“  It  is  always  dilTlcult  for  anyone  not  personally  concerned  in  English  politics 
to  write  aliout  them  without  making  serious  blunders,  and  even  Mr.  Trollope 
has  not  alwajrs  suooeeiled  in  avoiding  mistakes;  but  the  author  of  the  novel 
before  us  keeps  dear  of  error,  and  writes  pleasantly  enough.” — Athenceum. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;’  ApHl  29th,  1873. 


“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘leading  Journal'  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  dally  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  Amerioa,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  risit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England.  •  . 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 


“For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  New  York  Thibunk  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


On  Saturday  next,  the  13th  Instant,  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

TSLAM  UNDER  THE  ARABS.  By  Major  R.  D.  Osborn, 

-A.  Buno/al  StAW  fVii-Tia 


Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
London,  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


^  rrinteil  for  the  Proprietor  by  SPOTTI8WOODB  A  CO.,  at  No.  6  New-stroet  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London  •  and  PnhifshAd  hv 

EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  188  Strand,  London,  in  t^County  of  Middlesex. -Satubd.vt,  May  6, 1876.  ’  Published  by 
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